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THE FOLKLORISTIC PRE-STAGE OF THE SPANISH 
ROMANCE ‘‘CONDE ARNALDOS”’ 


ENENDEZ Pidal has ingeniously reconstructed (first in a 
brief passage of the article ‘‘ Poesia popular y Romancero,”’ 

RFE, VI [1916], 281; more explicitly in the article ‘‘ Poesia popular 
y poesia tradicional en la literatura espafiola,’’ to be found in the 
volume Los romances de América [Buenos Aires—México, 1939] ) 
the original Spanish romance ‘‘Conde Arnaldos’’ that is underly- 
ing the so-called short version which has aroused the enthusiasm 


of so many poets and critics. According to Pidal, the short version 
—which we may call (a)—as contained in the Cancionero de Ro- 
mances (Anvers, 1545) : 


; Quién hubiese tal ventura sobre las aguas del mar 
como hubo el Conde Arnaldos la mafiana de San Juan! 
Con un faleén en la mano la caza iba cazar, 

vié llegar una galera que a tierra quiere llegar: 

les velas traia de seda, la ejarcia de un cendal; 
marinero que la manda diciendo viene un cantar 

que la mar facia en calma, los vientos hace amainar, 
los peces que andan nel hondo arriba los hace andar, 
las aves que andan volando nel mastil las faz posar. 
Alli fabl6é el Conde Arnaldos, bien oiréis lo que dira: 
—Por Dios te ruego, marinero, digasme ora ese cantar. 
Respondidéle el marinero, tal respuesta le fué a dar: 
—Yo no digo esta cancién sino a quien conmigo va 


must be completed by two further sources, one the broadside of the 
16th century—version (b)—in which Arnaldos is called not conde, 
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but mfante and in which the song of the skipper is textually re- 
produced : 
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Alli hablé el infante Arnaldos, bien oiréis lo que diré: 
—Por tu vida, el marinero, vuelve y repite el cantar. 
—Quien mi cantar quiere oir en mi galera ha de entrar, 


the other the Jewish versions found by Pidal in Morocco—version 
(¢)—which continue beyond stage (b) : 


Tiré la barca el navio y el infante fué a embarcar; 

alzan velas, caen remos, comienzan a navegar; 

con el ruido del agua el suefio le vencié ya. 

Pénenle los marineros los hierros de cautivar; 

a los golpes del martillo el infante fué a acordar. 

—Por tu vida, el buen marino, no me quieras hacer mal: 
hijo soy del rey de Francia, nieto del de Portugal, 

siete afios habia, siete, que fui perdido en la mar. 

—Alli le hablé el marinero: Si ti me dices verdad, 

ta eres nuestro infante Arnaldos y a ti andamos a buscar. 
Alzé velas el navio y se van a su ciudad. 

Torneos y mds torneos, que el conde parecié ya. 


If we piece together these three different parts we will, so Pidal 
tells us, recognize the original unity of the poem even though 
this, in his opinion, is decidedly inferior in artistic beauty to the 
short version (a): the text of the song of the marimero (preserved 
in (b) and (c) alludes to the perils of the sea, the storms in the 
Mediterranean and the abduction by pirates, of which Arnaldos 
was to be a victim, and the allusion in line 1 left unexplained in 
(a), ventura sobre las aguas de mar, becomes clear in the complete 
narrative, the particular ventura of the infante Arnaldos (who 
only at the end of (c) is allowed to appear before us as conde 
Arnaldos) consisting in ‘‘la extrafia ventura de hallar, dentro de 
la galera raptora, a sus propios familiares que la andaban buscando 
por el mar’’ (in the extraordinary coincidence that the galley of 
the captors is identical with that of the rescuers). But while the 
longer poem offers a well-rounded, coherent story of which the 
shorter version represents only a fragment, the very fragmentation, 
or truncation, of the complete poem after the skipper’s words 
Yo no digo esta cancién/sino a quien conmigo va, a truncation 
which must have been according to Pidal the work of an anonymous 
‘*poet’’ in his own right, gave the romance a new poetic value of 
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mysterious incantation: it is only this short version that deserves 
Longfellow’s title ‘‘The Secret of the Sea.”’ 

While I am convinced of the general correctness of Menéndez 
Pidal’s reconstruction of the original poem (with the exception of 
his acceptance of one passage that seems to be controversial) I 
am less inclined to think that his comparison of versions (a) and 
(ce) is entirely fair to (c), as I pointed out years ago in RFE, 
XXII (1935), 158. In this paper I shall discuss the possibility 
of going beyond Pidal’s reconstruction based on extant texts 
(cancioneros, broadside, modern Moroccan versions) and of finding 
in the romance a structure that antedates all the existing versions. 
For this new reconstruction I shall use 1) evidence drawn from 
Pidal’s reconstruction itself or from a re-evaluation of the re- 
constructed poem, 2) evidence from mother specimens of European 
balladry, 3) evidence from the name of the protagonist infante 
(conde) Arnaldos, points 2) and 3) having been suggested to me 
by the recent publication, by the Finnish scholar Ivar Kemppinen, 
of a painstaking monograph about the old ballad preserved in 
many countries ‘‘Lady Isabel and the False Knight’’ (Helsinki, 
1954). 

As to point 1), I must confess that Pidal’s sketchy analysis of 
the original version (c) does not seem to me sufficiently to point 
out the basic character of the poem. His definition of (c) as 
‘‘un sencillo romance de aventuras y reconocimientos, hermoso si, 
pero que nada tiene de extraordinario’’ fails to recognize its re- 
lationship to the demoniae or supernatural in nature, its Marchen 
or folkloristic aspect. Furthermore, Pidal believes, as we have 
seen, that the extraordinary aventura of Arnaldos was to find 
himself on a galley that was at the same time that of his captors 
and that of his rescuers. In my opinion the galley on which he 
was abducted is not the same one that rescued him. The first 
scene—version (a)—shows us Arnaldos abandoning the hunt in 
which he was engaged, being lured to the galley by the magic 
song of the marinero, there to fall asleep under the magic influence 
of the rocking sea, whereupon he is put in chains by the crew. 
This last detail can not be attributed to the crew of the rescuing 
ship—would they adopt the attitude of pirates? Secondly, what 
of Arnaldos’ allusion, on awakening, to his seven years ‘‘ being lost 
on the sea’’? When our poem opens we find him hunting on dry 
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land! It must then be that the Arnaldos whom we see falling 
into a deep sleep while on the pirate’s ship awakens later from his 
seven years’ spell on the ship of his rescuers—the pathos of the 
romance consists in this slipping over such a long stretch of time 
from one verse to the other, time having been abolished while the 
magic lasts: 


Pénenle los marineros los hierros de cautivar; 
[now a pause of seven years] 
a los golpes del martillo el infante fué a acordar. 


The buen marimero* addressed by the awaking Arnaldos is not the 
**bad’’ marinero who lured him on his ship, but the skipper of the 
rescuing party, and it is the particular skill of the poet to portray 
us young Arnaldos as awaking just at the moment when he is 
about to be saved and, still half-conscious, not yet differentiating 
between the two ‘‘professionals of the sea,’’ the marinero who 
did him harm (as he a little later comes to realize) and the buen 
mario (whom he begs to do him no further harm). If my 
new interpretation (which I failed to find in 1935) is correct, the 
original romance shows us two pictures: Arnaldos captured by the 
demoniac tempter (the first marinero) and his liberation (by the 
marinero sent out for his rescue by his family), in other words 
the final triumph of normal human relations (witness the marriage 
at the end) over evil supernatural forces. Corroboration of my 
theory is offered by the Jewish version from Tangiers (unearthed 
by Pidal in his Catélogo, in Cultura espaiiola, V [1907], 198) which 
after the detail of Arnaldos’ awakening from the hammering has 
the following lines: 


—‘; Quién es ése, cudl es ese—que a mi quiere cautivar, 
siendo yo el conde Fernando—muchacho y para casar? 


e 


fon this detail see later my remark on majfiana de San Juan] 


Otro dia de mafiana—su resgate fué a llegar, 
Llegar vié siete navios—todos en su busquedad. 


1The epithet bueno is used here in two senses: both as a common term 
in a propitiating address to a stranger (as in many other languages, ef. the 
German ballad ‘‘Gut Reuter’’ quoted in the text and also such propitiations in 
common speech as Sp.jadénde bueno? German was machen Sie Schones 
[Gutes]? ete.) and a truly descriptive term deserved by the second skipper in 
contrast to the first. 
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It was this version that prompted Pidal in 1916 to write of an 
‘‘interruption’’ of the capture of Arnaldos by the announcement 
of his rescue.* For me this variant is an indication of the non- 
identity in the original romance of the pirate’s and the rescuers’ 
ship. 

The passage which in contrast to Pidal I would exclude from 
the prototype of our romance, in spite of its inclusion in the broad- 
side and in Jewish variants, is the text of the song of the first 
marinero. Why should the skipper who intends to attract the 
infante on his ship warn him of the dangers of the sea? Not only 
is this detail opposed to the character of the demoniac tempter, 
it is also superfluous in the economy of the act of temptation: 
would the seducer sing a song (of warning) and then, only when 
asked for a—very unartistic—da capo (... vuelve y repite el 
cantar!) speak the immortal lines: Yo no digo esta cancién/sino 
@ quien conmigo va—in the basically identical wording of version 
(c): Quien mi cantar quiere oir/en mi galera ha de entrar? 
These lines can only come first and alone. The lure of the seducer 
will be strongest when he does not pronounce any words intelligible 
to the infante, but remains wrapped in the mystery of the element 
with which he is identical: the secret of the sea has indeed no 
words. In addition, what sense would the answer of the marinero 


2In his first publication of this variant in his Catdlogo in Cultura 
espafiola Menéndez Pidal declared the last two lines ‘‘un postizo extrafio.’’ 
He may be right since in this version the seven years’ sleep which seems 
to be an integral part of the original poem is eliminated, the rescue party 
appearing ‘‘the next day’’ (otro dia). For in the version published by 
Bénichou (RFH, VI [1945], 268) the infante awakes from the noise of the 
chains to ask the question Quién es ése u cudl es ése... % and it is the 
skipper of the rescue boat who reveals to him that he has been searching for 
Arnaldos on the seas for seven years (siete afios haztan, siete que por ti ando 
por la mar). Again I am unable to understand how Bénichou, following 
herein Menéndez Pidal, can speak of ‘‘el rapto del héroe y su reconocimiento 
final por los mismos marineros raptores, que precisamente lo iban buscando 
como hijo de su rey’’—the version in question begins with a scene on land 
with the infante looking out from his castle upon the sea (that will bring 
the pirates.) Both secondary deviations from the original (the rescuers appear- 
ing the next day, the rescuers speaking of seven years of search) may be due 
to the fact that the detail of the magic sleep of seven years may have been 
understood by the juglares who recited the romance as little as by some of 
our literary critics, dissimulated as that detail was by the wording of the 
original which passed without any break from sleep to awakening. 
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make: ‘‘I sing my song only to the one who shares my life’’ if 
he had already sung his song once to a stranger whom he had 
just met? Even if the author of the original version (¢) was, as 
Pidal thinks, a poet much inferior to the author of (a), he can 
not possibly have been a bungler to the degree of counteracting 
the most elementary effects inherent in his narrative. Thus the 
poet of (a) who cut off the rest of the poem must already have 
found in his model the significant epigram Yo no digo mi cancién 

. unaccompanied by a textual rendering of the cancién as (b) 
and (c) have it. 

In my opinion—and now I am passing to points (2) and (3) 
of my evidence—the skipper who by his incantatory song lures 
Arnaldos to his ship must have been originally one of those 
Elementargeister of the type of the Merman (or Mermaid), the 
Loreley, the elves in the ballad Elwershéh (Erlkénig), the nix in 
Goethe’s ballad Der Fischer, and, in Pyrenean balladry, the 
Infantina or the Conde Niiio or the gentil dona of the Catalan 
romance which Ezio Levi (in Motivos hispdnicos [1933|) and I 
(RFE, XXIII [1936], 153) have analyzed, that is one of the 
demoniac beings (this time of male sex) living in nature and, 
with their superhuman force against which man must marshal all 
his strength, luring him into perdition. Our romance has also 
certain data (including the name of the protagonist) in common 
with the beginning of a typical ballad about an Elementargeist 
such as ‘‘Lady Isabel and the False Knight,’’ the poem treated 
by Kemppinen: this ballad which, although represented in most 
European popular literatures, must, according to the area formed 
by the best preserved specimens, have originated in the region of 
the lower Rhine, centers in Germany and Holland around a 
Zauberkénig Halewyn or Heer Halewijn, in France around Jean 
Renaud, in Spain around Rico Franco el aragonés—this protagonist 
being a nocturnal rider (sometimes a hunter or sailor) who (often 
by singing or whistling*), lures the daughter of a King away 
from her home to a far-away land with promises of marriage, 
but—and from here on the story deviates from that of the Conde 
Arnaldos—during the ride manifests his intention to kill the girl 

8 The equivalence of magic whistling (piping) and singing is also found 


in the Spanish romances: cf. El Chuflete (Pidal, Los romances de América, 
p. 72). 
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even as he has, like Blue-Beard, killed other wives of his; the 
girl who is possessed of enough strength to challenge the super- 
human seducer, devises an ingenious way to kill him and returns, 
a second Judith, with his severed head to her family. This is how 
Kemppinen describes one of the first elaborations of the theme of 
the demoniac agent of nature in balladry (p. 260) : 


The first of these Western mythical ballad themes is perhaps Le roi 
Renaud, in which the knight meets on the moor a host of dancing elves. 
The daughter of the elf king asks the knight to join the dance with her. 
He refuses, saying that he is on his way to his bride (or morning prayers), 
for this is his wedding day. The elf princess gives the knight the choice 
of joining the dance, contracting an illness of seven years’ duration, or 
death (cf. the three choices of death offered in the ballad of the false 
knight); the knight chooses death and the elf touches him on the chin 
and shoulders. Within three days both the knight and his bride and 
mother die (further points of comparison between Le roi Renaud and 
Halewijn are: in Le roi Renaud the principal characters are a knight 
and the elf king’s daughter, in Halewijn they are the false knight and 
the king’s daughter; the point of departure of each ballad is the tempting 
of a human being by a spirit; in both the action takes place at night 
or at dawn).* But although these two ballads have such close points 
of contact they differ completely in their leading principle: the knight 
of Le roi Renaud is completely in the power of the elf princess and 
under her supernatural influence while the king’s daughter in the ballad 
of the false knight is, by contrast, a human being of a later time, reliant 
as it were on her own wisdom, who overcomes the spirit. It is this that 


prompts me to decide that the ballad of the false knight is chronologically 
younger. 


In view of the obvious parallels between the False Knight— 
Rot Renaud ballads and our romance ‘‘Conde Arnaldos,’’ we may 


4That the lure of the Elementargeist is, so to speak, above sex can be 
proven not only by the vicarious role taken by Mermaids and Mermen in 
popular ballads, but also within one and the same ballad: cf. the passage 
in the Conde Nifio where the song of the Conde heard by the infanta is first 
taken by her for that of a siren—the abductor is a man in the Romance de 
Rico Franco (16th cent.) discussed by Kemppinen on pp. 78 ff.—but there 
is no trace of his supernatural character left in the versions which have come 
to us. As Kemppinen says (p. 264): ‘‘The Spanish Rico Franco version . . . 
is the result of a major modification, and the original ballad must have been 
considerably older.’’—The dance motif—well known from Elvershéh—is only 
a variant of the song motif. I have shown in Mélanges de linguistique offerts 
a Albert Dauzat (Paris, 1951), pp. 307-323, that the danse macabre (Middle 
French danse Macabré) is also a variant of the hunt of the Wild Host (this 
time conceived as a ‘‘hunt of Judas the Maccabee’’). 
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be allowed to consider the original narrative of the latter as be- 
longing to the more recent elaborations of the motif in which the 
overpowering of the supernatural forces was considered as pos- 
sible: it must have centered around the son of a king about to 
be married (muchacho y para casar in the version of Tangiers), 
lured by a sea-demon and having fallen into a seven years’ sleep 
(ef. the seven years’ illness alluded to in the Roi Renaud), but 
finally rescued, though not by his own strength but by the over- 
whelming power of his next of kin (‘‘seven ships’’ in one variant). 
Kemppinen, basing himself on the three facts that the Scottish 
variants of the ballad of the False Knight were sung at May Ist 
celebrations, that some variants have the action take place ‘‘at the 
dawn of a summer’s night’’ and that the Halewijn version was sung 
to the music of the Credo in the Mass, thinks that the prototype of 
that ballad faithfully reflects the medieval spirit in which on one 
hand the popular beliefs in demonic pagan spirits were still alive, on 
the other Christian faith had encouraged the hope that man might 
conquer the old spell, and he points to the fires, originally sacrificial 
in nature, that are lit all over Europe in spring time or in the 
summer season to ward off the evil spirits. Similarly, the mention 
of St. John’s day (June 24th) in the romance about Arnaldos 
muchacho y para casar (as well as in the ballad of the Conde 
Nifio) may suggest to us that it was precisely the fear of the 
demons in the mating season ® (which also motivates the fires lit on 
that day) that explains the composition of our romance (with its 
happy ending) which, just as in the case of the ballad of the False 
Knight, may have been intended to be sung as a part of a seasonal 
ritual dedicated to the expulsion of evil spirits. 

Now the German-Flemish name Halewyn (Halewijn), as well 
as the French name Renaud, of the protagonist of the ballad of 
the False Knight in its most conservative versions has suggested 
to the Finnish scholar a comparison with recent etymological inves- 
tigations by Kemp Malone, Flasdieck and myself about the popular 
names of the members of Woden’s Wild Host: given on one hand 
OF mesnie Hellequin (Herlequin, Hernequin) and medieval Latin 
(12th cent.) familia Herlechini (analyzed by Malone as Herle- 
King ‘King Herla,’ the periphrastic name of Woden), on the 


5 Cf. Wagner’s Meistersinger (‘‘Ein Gliihwurm fand sein Weibchen nicht 
Das hat den Schaden angericht’’) and a passage from Herder quoted in the 
DWF, s.v. Johanniswiirmchen: ‘‘die gegenwirtige romantische beenjohannis- 
zeit der Bohnenbliite und Johanniswiirmchen.’’ 
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other medieval Latin (12th cent.) milites Herlewini (according to 
Malone ‘friends of Herla = Woden,’ win = ‘friend’), I referred 
that the similar neo-Latin (12th cent.) expression fili Hernaudi 
(Arnoldi) reflects another name of the Wild Host, derived by 
suffixal variation from the OF variant (mesnie) Hernequin. In 
my treatment of this last word family I had found in the Catalan 
ballad Compte d’Arnau (in which a nocturnal rider, escaped 
from Hell, visits his wife on earth in order to confess his sins of 
yore) the missing link between familia Herlechini/milites Herle- 
wint on one hand and on the other the numerous Arnaud, Ernout, 
Renaud forms which occur in Romance dialects or popular languages 
with meanings easily derivable from such original references as 
‘member of the Wild Host,’ ‘an inhabitant of Hell,’ ‘a soul 
wandering about without peace after death.’* The name Halewyn 
in the ballad of the False Knight must be identical with that of 
the milites Herlewini, the followers of Woden, and similarly 
Renaud must be connected with l’Arnau, the ghost from Hell of 
the Catalan ballad. 

In my article on Arnaud (in Mélanges .. . offerts a Ernest 
Hoepffner |Strasbourg, 1949]) I had written: ‘‘a noter que ‘e 
romance espagnol connu sous le nom ‘El conde Arnaldos’ n’a 
rien a faire avec le romance catalan du compte l’Arnau’’—a 
sentence that I must retract today in view of the evidence presented 
above. Has not our Arnaldos originally, at a stage ante-dating 
all our extant versions, been called by that very name because 
he had become a l’Arnau, a member of the Wild Host (familu 
Hernaudi), lured away as he was by another member of the Wild 
Host (whose place the skipper in our existing variants of the 
romance has taken)? Indeed ‘‘Harlequin’s folk too entice people 
with wonderful, enchanting music’’ (Kemppinen, p. 246, cf. also 
p. 23). If one might object that it is the demoniac skipper, not 
the harmless infante who should bear the name Arnaldos I would 
point to an analogy in the ballad of the False Knight: as 
Kemppinen shows, the epithet ‘red,’ originally an attribute of the 
devil or of a demon, has been occasionally transferred from the 


6 The Wild Host has sometimes given its name to birds (that ride the air, 
whistle or sing and do harm to human beings or to animals): seven whistlers 
and snallygaster (< Germ. schnelle Geister) and to other animals (Gabriel’s 
hounds) with which names I dealt in American Speech, XXVII, 237-238 
and XXIX, 85; ef. also the article about Snolly Goster by Hans Sperber, ibid., 
XXVIII, 142. 
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seducer (Rotlinger) to the seduced (Rot Annchen): once enticed 
by an evil spirit of nature, one becomes an Elementargeist oneself. 

Under the suggestive influence of that greatest of teachers, Don 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, the attention of all critics has hitherto 
been fixed exclusively on the development of the romance ‘‘ Conde 
Arnaldos,’’ not on its genesis. The shortened version (a) alone 
attracted the interest of the great Spanish scholar because it 
offered to him a paradigmatic case for his concept of poesia 
tradicional and for the shortening process which in his theory is 
basic to the development of (short) romances from (long) cantares 
de gesta. Here indeed he found an anonymous poet of genius who, 
by selecting his material from a supposedly undistinguished pre- 
vious ballad, achieved artistic distinction, who ‘‘concibié la cancién 
no dicha como mucho mejor que la cancién expresada, y se le 
ocurrié valorarla y encarecerla con un encanto sobrenatural.’’ 
My investigation, however, of the original ballad derived from 
an international stock of legendary motifs has shown that the 
merit of not textually rendering the song of the marinero must 
have belonged already to the prototype of the romance and that 
the ‘‘cancién expresada’’ is a secondary feature. Indeed the epi- 
grammatie sentence—which, undoubtedly, was given a new sig- 
nificance by the cutting off of the rest of the poem in version (¢)—: 
Yo no digo esta cancién/sino a quien comigo va (or in the Jewish 
variant: Quien mi cantar quiere oir/en mi galera ha de entrar) 
is, though for different reasons, an extraordinary artistic achieve- 
ment attained by the original romance since by this epigram 
(magic) attraction and (factual) action are miraculously welded 
into one. It is the generalizing pronoun quien which makes out of 
a banal admonishment limited to the particular situation (‘‘if 
you wish to hear this song come with me’’) a general truth de- 
fining the mystery of the element (one may compare the entirely 
‘‘situationally limited’’ lines exchanged between seducer and 
maiden in the German version of the False Knight ‘‘Gut Reuter’’ 
[the maiden:] ‘‘Ja, wer ist der der singet, mit dem wil ich von 
hinnen’’/—[the seducer:] ‘‘O Junkfraw, wélt ir mit mir gan,/Ich 
wil euch lernen, was ich kan,/Ich wil euch lernen singen,/Das’s 
gegen di Burg tut klingen’’). The ‘‘poet-continuator’’ who cut 
off the poem after the epigrammatic lines was not eminently su- 
perior to the ‘‘poet-creator’’ who lifted the situational wording 
to the level of an epigrammatic general truth—the achievement 
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of the former is indeed predicated on that of the latter. And, of 
course, it must be stated here that Menéndez Pidal, in insisting 
on the superiority of the short version (in which the epigram is 
lifted out of its intentional content: that of luring Arnaldos to 
the ship), is moving within the framework of the romantic 
aesthetics of a Longfellow, Berchet and Geibel for whom the 
song of the mariner was the focus of interest because of the prob- 
lem of the relationship between life and art, between nature and 
Naturpoesie (the problem that concerned a series of romantic 
poets from Herder to Wordsworth). Thus Menéndez Pidal, the 
sober philologian, who will be forever identified with the historical 
method, allowed himself to become, not only a literary critic, 
but a critic who espoused the particular aesthetics of Romanticism 
(which left its imprint on all 19th century historicism’) : the theme 
of Naturpoesie was probably even dearer to the Romantics than 
that of the relationship between man and the supernatural em- 
bodied in the elements. It is surprising that Menéndez Pidal 
sees, arbitrarily, ‘‘encanto supernatural’’ only in the short version 
which centers around song, not in the original version whose theme 
is the conflict of man with the supernatural forces of nature (for 
him the long version is a banal ‘‘romance de aventuras y reconoci- 
mientos’’—he fails to mention the supernatural character of Arnal- 
dos’ encounter with the Man of the Sea). Already in RFE, 
XXII (1935), 159, I had expressed a similar thought: ‘‘La 
versién mas reciente trata de la cancién inspirada por el mar antes 
que del mar mismo, ese mar que es cabalmente el protogonista del 
poema primitivo.’’ I attempted to prove then that the form of the 
longer version is consonant with its particular subject matter. 
The atmosphere of enticement is rendered by the double effect of 
the mariner’s song and the soporific influence of the rocking sea 


7I attempted to detect that vestigial romanticism underlying unavowed 
literary criticism of the historistic school also in the case of Jeanroy’s ap- 
proach to Troubadour poetry (L’amour lointain de Jaufré Rudel [North 
Carolina, 1944]). 

8M. Bénichou, after having described the change of emphasis implied by 
the shortening of the tale, writes in the vein of Menéndez Pidal: ‘‘ya no se 
trata de una aventura del mundo real, sino de maravillas y secretos del mar 
evocados por el canto mégico y que intenta en vano conocer el que no comparte 
la vida del enigmAtico cantor,’’ disregarding the fact that the ‘‘ aventura 


del mundo real’’ in (¢) is am experience by Arnaldos of the supernatural 
world. 
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(this lulling or dream-like effect of the sea is excellently portrayed 
by the lines: 


alzan velas, caen remos, comienzan a navegar, 
con el ruido del agua el sueiio le vencié ya.) 


It is the mysterious sea that produces this vida es suefio atmos- 
phere in which all the ‘‘venturas’’ or ‘‘fortunas’’ become possible; 
it is this jeu de la mer et du hasard that makes the protagonist pass 
from sleep to captivity and again to freedom, without the lines of 
demarcation between dream and reality ever being drawn (see 
above): I have already noted the dreamy omnipresence of the 
word marinero in the mind of the sleeping-waking Arnaldos: the 
frequent repetition of the word stems mar, marinero weave a 
dream-like reality around the ballad. In short, our longer version 
is artistically inferior neither to the short version nor to the famous 
impersonations of the encounter between Man and Element such 
as Elvershih or Der Fischer. 

Menéndez Pidal’s attitude in his comparison of version (a) and 
(c) of the ‘‘Conde Arnaldos’’ seems to me to correspond exactly 
to the general description which M. Pierre Le Gentil in his politely 
polemical article ‘‘La notion d’état latent’ ’’(B Hi, LV [1953], 127 
ff) gives of Pidal’s conception of ‘‘tradicionalidad’’ in the ro- 
mances: 


Nous possédons souvent plusieurs versions d’un méme romance et cela 
nous permet de suivre le travail anonyme de retouche et de collaboration 
dont nous parle M. Menéndez Pidal. Ce travail est, du reste, assez 
limité. Il se fait 4 V’intérieur d’un schéme déja tracé et pratiquement 
fixé une fois pour toutes, du moins en régle générale; il porte sur des 
détails ou sur des nuances qui changent peut-étre la nature des effets 
recherchés, mais n’altérent pas la charpente du récit. Or, le moment 
important dans la genése d’un romance, pour ne pas sortir des théses de 
M. Pidal, est celui o ce romance se détache de |’ensemble plus vaste qu’est 
le cantar de gesta en voie de dislocation et de morcellement. Un choix 
s’opére alors et surtout une transposition a lieu, afin d’assurer a |’épisode, 
jusque-la solidaire d’un tout, une vie indépendante et autonome. Aux 
modestes retouches ultérieures, l’acte double et décisif dont nous venons 
de parler ne saurait étre en rien assimilé. [1 utilise peut-étre des 
matériaux déja élaborés, mais il les élabore de nouveau; il est créateur 
et commande les modifications qui suivront, imaginées par d’autres. 
Dans ces conditions, le romance, comme n’importe quel autre poéme, est 
avant tout l’uvre d’une premiére initiative individuelle; Youvre d'un 
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artiste qui ne se confond pas avee une multitude d’autres, bien qu’il 
obéisse aux mémes tendances que ses émules, et accepte au besoin, 
gardant l’anonymat, que ceux-ci corrigent ou ajustent son texte a leur 
guise. Et que dire si, comme on est amené a le constater dans certains 
eas, le romance procéde, non pas d’un cantar, mais d’une chronique en 
prose, voire d’cuvres aussi particuliéres que la Crénica Sarracina de 
Pedro del Corral? Nul ne niera que, dans une telle éventualité, la 
premiére mise en vers, avec l’effort d’adaptation qu’elle impose, n’a plus 
aucune commune mesure avec les processus de collaboration successive 
auxquels M. Menéndez Pidal est enclin a faire la part si belle. 

M. Menéndez Pidal souligne bien ce qui sépare son traditionalisme 
dun romantisme périmé; mais il n’en abandonne pas pour autant sa 
position anti-individualiste. Car, en vérité, tout en faisant sa part a 
l’acte créateur du poéte, il insiste surtout, du reste de fagon trés heureuse et 
trés pertinente, sur ce qui prolonge cet acte créateur. En d’autres termes, 
il explique fort bien comment le romance, une fois créé, se transmet en se 
transformant, a l’état latent; sur sa création méme, il est plus laconique; 
du moins est-il porté 4 diminuer la part d’initiative et d’invention 
personnelles qu’elle comporte, puisque, selon lui, les romances ne sont, en 


régle générale, que des fragments de cantares de gesta promus A une vie 
autonome. 


“Sur sa création méme, il est plus laconique’’—in regard to the 
genesis of our romance Don Ramén is indeed rather reticent. 
This romance can surely not be derived from previous epic poems 
(or chronicles), it belongs to that international stock of folklore 
about supernatural spirits which is, as we know, relatively poorly 
represented in Spanish poetry (perhaps because of the stronger 
influence of Spanish Catholicism?) and whose genesis may there- 
fore have interested less the history-minded author of La Espana 
del Cid. 

How old may the first Spanish prototype of the Conde Arnaldos 
be? For the ballad of the False Knight, whose textual representa- 
tives in European literatures (including the romances of Rico 
Franco) are as recent as the 16th century, Kemppinen assumes 
nevertheless the date of the 12th century mainly because the 
(linguistic) Halewyn tradition reaches back that far. Since the 
linguistic tradition of filii Hernaudi > Arnaldos goes also back to 
the 12th century should we dare to date the prototype of the 
romance as belonging to the same period? It is still too early to 
decide this question, but we may remember that it is only from 
the great quantity of preserved romances derived from cantares 
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that Don Ramén has been able to infer what now seems to have 
become a communis opinio, that romances can not exist before the 
15th century. But why should ‘‘folkloristic poems’’ (I prefer 
this term to romances novelescos or liricos viejos) not have cir- 
culated in Spain before the time when cantares were transformed 
into romances? Is not the dialogue of Man with Nature (or Fate) 
an eternal theme of popular poetry and may it not even be that this 
thematic dialogue may explain the dialogue form of the romances? 
The feature of brevity characteristic of this genre, is this not 
immediately given with the dialogue form usual in all ‘‘super- 
natural balladry’’? The only motivation offered by Pidal, that 
of shortening longer cantares, is surely of a secondary nature.’ I 
am, of course, aware of returning herewith to thoughts set forth 
by Pio Rajna many years ago in his article ‘‘Osservazioni e dubbi 
concernenti la storia delle romanze spagnole’’ (Romanic Review, 
VI [1915]) in answer to which Pidal wrote his article ‘‘ Poesia 
popular y romancero.’’ Rajna’s dubbi seem to me still relevant. 
Precisely romances such as Arnaldos and la Infantina played a 
major réle in Rajna’s argument about the similarity of behavior 
between the Castilian romances and that of the popular poetry of 
other countries. 


On the basis of the name of the protagonist Arnaldos (how- 


ever far away this may have developed from the original meaning 
of a wild hunter and night rider, a member of the Wild Host) I 
should like to suggest that our ballad reflects, as does also the 


9In my analysis of the romance of Abendémar (in the Porto Rican review 
Asomante, 1949) I attempted to formulate a theory of the genesis of the 
romances opposed to that of pure mechanical fragmentation of cantares 
which is Menéndez Pidal’s: it seemed to me already then that a more positive 
artistic intention must have inspired the rise of such a genre: a new concep- 
tion of time, that is, according to which the fate of a human being, contrary to 
the chronicling habits of the cantares, is pressed into a erucial dramatic 
moment and is allowed to be resolved in a dialogue, ultimately the dialogue 
between Man and Fate. How could one ever think that a poem which 
eulminates in the stanza uttered by Granada personified as a royal lady: 
**Casada soy, rey don Juan,/casada soy, que no viuda . . .’’ might ever have 
been born from a mysterious ‘‘ will to fragmentation’’? Now the conception 
of man’s fate resolved within a short poetic entity need not be characteristic 
of any particular age: theoretically, it may be contemporaneous with the 
chronicling of the cantares. Menéndez Pidal’s theory is predicated on the 
never disputed fact that no texts of romances have been found before the 
15th century. 
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romance of Rico Franco (!) el aragonés, a French origin: Renaud 
(Arnaud) > Arnaldos (with the -os ending reflecting the nomi- 
native of French proper names: Carlos, Gaiferos, Valdovinos, etc.). 
Similarly the popular Spanish words of the type arrenquin which 
have been discussed by Corominas RFH, VI (1945), 122 and by 
me ibid., VII (1946), 281, point to a borrowing by Spanish from 
a variant (Hernequin) of the French word family of mesnie 
Hellequin. 
Leo SPITzER 


The Johns Hopkins University 





METRIC PROBLEMS IN THE CANCIONERO 
DE ROMANCES 


ERTAIN facts are observable in an examination of some phases 

of the versification of the romances of the Cancionero de 
romances sin aio." Some of these facts may be helpful in an 
attempt to determine the approximate date of romances.? Others 
may be useful in the ascertaining of the exact nature of the romance 
meter. 


We may examine the selections of this collection with the as- 
surance that at least some of the ballads that in the early sixteenth 
century were considered romances viejos* are included in the col- 


1 Cancionero de romances sin afio, edicién facstmil con una introduccién 
por R. Menéndez Pidal, Nueva edicién (Madrid, 1945). 

2I should like to make clear at once the fact that I discuss here only 
the particular versions of the romances appearing in this collection, and to 
emphasize the fact that the originals may be very different. It is not, 
obviously, possible to attempt to assign a date to a romance, but only to a 
particular version of a romance. I am here interested in the meter that has 
come to be known as the romance meter—that is, the meter of poems in 
octosyllabie verse whose rime scheme is assonance in the even numbered 
lines. Remarks made by William C. Atkinson (‘‘The chronology of Spanish 
ballad origins,’’ The Modern Language Review, XXXII [1937], 59-60) 
should be kept in mind: ‘‘It is a point of importance that the ballad was not 
the only form in which frontier incidents were celebrated in verse. . . . From 
these examples ... it would appear that the romance, far from being the 
predestined form for the events it sang, is to be regarded rather as having 
been the one to emerge victorious from a process of experiment and elimina- 
tion, and even so as having never vanquished its rivals completely.’’ 

8I assume that the word viejos in the editor’s comment refers to the 
relative age of the ballad and not to the subject matter or style. In Nebrija’s 
time some romances were being spoken of as viejos (see D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Re- 
marks on the early romances and cantares,’’ Hispanic Review, XVII [1949], 
89-123). In the late fifteenth century Hechos del condestable don Miguel 
Lucas de Iranzo (ed. J. de M. Carriazo [Madrid, 1940], p. 66) the chronicler 
speaks of ‘‘romances e refranes antiguos’’: ‘‘No porque en aquella gibdad 
de Jaén no ovo sienpre muchos buenos caualleros e escuderos e onbres 
sabidores de guerra; tanto que en los romances e refranes antiguos sienpre 
la llamaron ‘Jahén, Jahén la guerrera.’’’ The term romance with the ap- 
parent meaning of recitation of the noble deeds of a specific individual, but 
with no indication of form, is found in the mid-fourteenth century in the 
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lection: ‘‘Puede ser que falté aqui algunos (aun que muy pocos) 
de los romances viejos, los quales yo no puse, 0 porque no an 
venido a mi noticia, o porque no los halle tan cumplidos y perfectos 
como quisiera... .’’ Fortunately the collector was not able to 
‘‘perfect’’ all the selections, for he continues: ‘‘y no niego que 
enlos que aqui va impressos aura alguna falta, pero esta se deue 
imputar alos exemplares de adonde los saque q estauan muy 
corruptos y ala flaqueza dela memoria de algunos que me los 
dictaron que no se podian acordar dellos perfectamente.’’ Whether 
or not his corrections concerned the metrical form of the romance, 
he does not say, but apparently they had to do principally with 
the narrative: ‘‘Yo hize toda diligencia porque vuiesse las menos 
faltas que fuesse possible, y no me ha sido poco trabajo juntarlos 
y enmendar y afiadir algunos que estauan imperfectos.’’* In any 
case, the ballads were not all made to conform to the metric practice 
characteristic of the time the collection was made and printed— 
about the middle of the sixteenth century.® 

Metrical peculiarities of the first nine ballads of the Cancionero 
de Romances set this group apart from the other poems of the 
collection as well as from certain other ballads known to have been 
written before the sixteenth century. The nine are from the 
classification ‘‘cosas de Francia’’ and are therefore related to each 
other in subject matter. As far as metric form is concerned, the 
first ballad of the group, ‘‘Estauase el conde Dirlos/sobrino de 
don Beltrane,’’ is the farthest removed from mid-sixteenth century 
form and, since its deviations are characteristic of an earlier pe- 
riod, it is therefore probably the oldest in this Cancionero de ro- 
mances. It happens also to be one of the longest (1365 verses) 
and therefore can be used as the basis of study and of comparison 
with other poems. 


Poema de Alfonso Onceno (st. 147¢ ff.): ‘*. ..dexaron por ssu testigo/ 
rromanges muy bien escriptos//E corénicas ffermosas/ por arte buena e com- 
plida,/e otras muy nobles cosas/que rrenouan la ssu vida.’’ The fact is sig- 
nificant that these rromances, as well as those mentioned above, were ‘‘muy 
bien escriptos’’—and not simply recited by juglares. Juan Ruiz apparently 
terms his whole Libro de buen amor (ed. Julio Cejador y Franca [Madrid, 
1913], vol. I, str. 14) a romance: ‘‘Sy queredes, senores, oyr buen soléz,/ 
Ascuchad el rromanze, sosegadvos en paz... .’’ 

4Preliminary note by ‘‘El impressor,’’ who says (p. 260) of one in- 
complete ballad: ‘‘Este romance esta imperfecto.’’ 

5‘*Es lo m&s probable que se publicase entre 1547 y 1549... (Me- 
néndez Pidal, Cancionero de romances . . . Introduccién, p. v). 
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The thing that most readily attracts attention in this ballad 
is the apparent irregularity in the length of the verses—an irregu- 
larity that disappears on closer scrutiny. In this poem all lines 
in which there is no possibility of the use of synaloepha, hiatus, 
dieresis, or synaeresis have a minimum of eight syllables. Conse- 
quently it seems obvious that a minimum verse-length of eight 
syllables is the rule. Moreover, all verses that might otherwise 
seem shorter than eight syllables have an eight-syllable minimum 
if hiatus is employed in the reading. Two hundred twenty such 
readings * in the 1365 verses are necessary, usually one to a verse, 
sometimes two (in 13 verses), in order to regularize the length. 
The logical conclusion to be drawn from the consideration of this 
fact is that hiatus was generously employed in the poem and 
therefore the ballad was probably written before the use of 
synaloepha was fully developed in Castilian verse—that is, before 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

If we recognize, then, eight syllables per verse as the rule, it 
will be necessary to read all verses so that the reading will result 
in eight syllables per verse. The use of synaloepha is the logical 
solution in reducing many otherwise hypermetric verses to the 
proper length. More than 400 lines may be regularized by the 
use of synaloepha (one or more times per line). In a study of 
chronology, however, it is essential, in order to determine the ap- 
proximate period of the composition, to examine each instance of 
synaloepha. If the date of this ballad, for example, were as 
early as late fourteenth century, the use of synaloepha and hiatus 
should probably correspond approximately to that in the verse 
of the earlier poets represented in the Cancionero de Baena (ca. 
1445) or at least to that in Lépez de Ayala’s octosyllabie verse.’ 
In the former, hiatus was more common than synaloepha. In the 
latter, the ratio of synaloepha to hiatus was approximately one 
to one, and synaloepha was apparently permitted only: when the 
contiguous vowels involved were identical, when one of the vowels 
belonged to an unstressed monosyllabic or dissyllabie word, or 
when the first vowel of the combination was the final unstressed 0 
of a verb in the first person singular of the present indicative. In 

¢ Exclusive of vowel combinations separated by initial h < Lat. f, dis- 
cussed below. 


7See D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Hiatus, synalepha, and line length in Lépez de 
Ayala’s octosyllables,’’? Romance Philology, I (1948), 347-356. 
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‘“‘Estauase el conde Dirlos’’ the ratio of synaloepha (if all possi- 
bilities are counted, but see below) to hiatus is a little more than 
two to one, which fact would argue a later date, probably mid- 
fifteenth century or later. Approximately fifty (about 20%) of 
the examples would violate Ayala’s rules and show a more modern 
usage. This percentage of more modern forms would help confirm 
the date as not earlier than mid-fifteenth century, especially since 
the octosyllabic verse of the Cancionero de Baena—much of it 
written in Ayala’s time, some of it later—shows little or no advance 
in the development of synaloepha.*® 

One question is raised by the presence of no and mi followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel sound. In Ayala’s work these 
words were spelled non and nin and invariably prevented synal- 
oepha. In the Cancionero de Baena there is a rare spelling no and 
m and a still rarer possibility of synaloepha of no or ni with a 
following word—so rare, indeed, that such spelling may safely be 
attributed to error in copying or printing. In ‘‘Estauase el conde 
Dirlos’’ the final » of these words is never printed—which omis- 
sion of course could be merely the editor’s modernization—and in 
about 18 verses the o or the 1 must form synaloepha with a follow- 
ing vowel if the verse is to be reduced to eight syllables. About 
13 verses will give the desired reading with the use of hiatus after 
no or ni. Again we have an argument in favor of the date mid- 
fifteenth century, when the final nasal sound of these two words 
was being dropped. 

Another question arises from the presence of words having 
initial Ah < Latin f. In 19 lines containing words whose initial 
h comes from Latin f, we have the choice of reading with syna- 
loepha or considering the lines hypermetric. If synaloepha was 
intended by the poet, the date of the poem could hardly be earlier 

8In some poems, including all those of early date in the Cancionero de 
Baena, synaloepha is all but excluded whereas hiatus is plentiful. In others, 
of later date, an attempt seems consciously to have been made to avoid the 
use of hiatus—similar to the method employed in French classic verse—by 
avoiding the juxtaposition of contiguous vowels in separate words except the 
combinations that allow synaloepha according to Ayala’s practice, and even 
these permissible combinations are sparse. The poems of Juan Alfonso de 
Baena himself are characteristic of this tendency. There is, however, a 
possibility that the fifty examples affected by these modern combinations of 


synaloepha in our poem are merely hypermetric lines like about 220 other 
hypermetric verses to be discussed below. 
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than the sixteenth century, but in face of all other evidence, I 
believe it is quite safe to say that hiatus was intended in most 
cases and that the doubtful lines should be classed as hypermetric, 
along with more than 200 others that are indisputably so. It 
should be remarked, moreover, that nine of the nineteen words are 
forms of the verb hacer (hardn, hecho [2 examples], hazia, haze, 
hazen [2 examples], hiziera, and hazer) and that Juan del Encina 
in his Cancionero (1496)° apparently permitted synaloepha a 
number of times in forms of the same verb, but in no other word— 
so that this verb at least probably had begun to lose its aspiration 
earlier in the century. Five times in our ballad the word hablar 
is found in a similar situation and possibly also had begun to lose 
its aspiration early, since other ballads seemingly of the same 
period or a little later show the same tendency. The remaining 
words—holgar (two examples), hijos (two examples), and hartos 
—could hardly have allowed synaloepha in the fifteenth century. 

One of the most striking things in this particular romance 
is the abundance of hypermetric lines. If some 35 lines are re- 
duced by the use of synaeresis *° there will still remain about 189 
lines ** each having one syllable extra, 25 lines each having two 
syllables extra,’* and four lines each having three syllables extra. 
Long lines are not too uncommon in the romances at any time up 
to and including at least the date of the Cancionero de romances * 
and are found even later, though at all times the more careful 
poets have striven to avoid them. On the other hand, lines of less 
than eight syllables in romances are exceedingly rare—so rare, 
indeed, in this Cancionero de romances * that those present prob- 
ably contain an error or are the result of carelessness of some 
sort and were intended to be complete octosyllables. The hyper- 


9See D. C. Clarke, ‘‘On Juan del Encina’s ‘Una arte de poesia caste 
Ilana,’ ’’ Romance Philology, VI (1953), 254-259. 

10 In the thirteenth century, according to John D. Fitz-Gerald (Versifica- 
tion of the cuaderna via as found im Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos [New York, 1905], p. 64), Berceo ‘‘was virtually untrammelled in his 
use of synizesis.’’ At the end of the fifteenth century Juan del Encina 
(D. C. Clarke, ‘‘On Juan del Encina’s...,’’ p. 255) rarely used syn- 
aeresis. 

11 Plus the line ‘‘a todos callar y no hablare.’’ 

12 Plus the line ‘‘el casamiento hiziera passare.’’ 

18 See D. C. Clarke, ‘‘ Remarks... .’’ 

14 There is none in ‘‘Estauase el conde Dirlos.’’ 
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metric lines must, then, be accepted as normal—that is, the syllables 
must be counted according to the pie perdido or silaba perdida 
explanation of Nebrija and Encina.* A pertinent observation 
here is that all these apparently uncounted initial syllables are 
unstressed. Each line has a primary accent on the next to the 
last counted syllable and one principal secondary accent near the 
middle or the beginning of the verse.** All syllables ‘‘lost’’ to 
the count in this romance precede the secondary accent. The same 
phenomenon was, of course, well known in the arte mayor verse 
of the late fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries and may also 
possibly have been acceptable in some of the fourteenth century 
cuaderna via, including that of Lépez de Ayala’s Rimado de 
palacio.* Hypermetric octosyllables are not uncommon in the 
Cancionero de Baena, though ‘‘seven-syllable’’ octosyllables—so 
rare in our romances—are also found occasionally in its lyrics. 
What chronological significance may the long line have in the 
romance? My guess is that the presence of a large percentage 
of hypermetric lines in a composition denotes an early period, 
but that absence of such lines does not necessarily denote a later 
date.** If this guess is correct, ‘‘ Estauase el conde Dirlos’’ is one 


15‘*Ponen muchas vezes los poetas una silaba demasiada despues delos 
pies enteros, la cual llaman medio pie o cesura, que quiere dezir cortadura; 
mas nuestros poetas nunca usan della sino enlos comiengos delos versos, donde 
ponen fuera de cuento aquel medio pie’’ (Antonio de Nebrija, Gramatica 
castellana, ed. Pascual Galindo Romeo and Luis Ortiz Mufioz [Madrid, 1946], 
p. 44 [Libro II, cap. 6]). ‘*... no sola mente puede passar vna silaba por 
dos quando la postrera es luenga, mas tan bien si la primera o la postrora 
fuere luenga. ... y entonces dezimos que va la vna perdida,...’’ (Juan 
del Encina, Cancionero, 1496, ed. facs. R. Acad. Esp. [Madrid, 1928], ch. v). 

16 Some verses also contain an additional minor secondary accent. Com- 
pare the findings of Julio Saavedra Molina in El octostlabo castellano (San- 
tiago: Universidad de Chile, 1945). 

17 Although presently known texts do not allow one to make much more 
than a conjecture concerning the original text or the intention of the poet, 
there is some evidence to support the theory that Lépez de Ayala’s cuaderna 
via verse was constructed somewhat as follows: each hemistich (heptasyllabic), 
in addition to the primary accent on the sixth syllable, has a secondary accent 
separated from the primary by from two to four unstressed syllables. An 
accented first syllable may count for two if necessary to complete the required 
length of the hemistich. Only six syllables to and including that bearing the 
primary accent are counted and all syllables preceding these six are unstressed. 

18 The large percentage of hypermetric lines of this group of romances 
calls to mind the two romances (and other poems) by Carvajales that appear 
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of the earliest romances, since it has 16 + % hypermetric lines, 
of which 2+ % have more than one extra syllable each. I have 
discarded as possible solutions to the problem of hypermetric 
lines the application of the ley de Mussafia,” synaloepha between 
lines, and compensation, since a rather large number of lines 
resists scansion by these methods, whereas the use of pie perdido 
can apply without exception. Other possible solutions or explana- 
tions for a few lines might also be considered: the use of an un- 
counted unstressed internal syllable as in the later endecasilabo 
creciente or the mute e of a first hemistich ending in Old French; 
the modernization of vocabulary by editors or copyists;*° the 
presence of words of uncertain pronunciation.** 


in the mid-fifteenth century Cancionero de Stifiga (ed. Fuensanta del Valle 
and Sancho Rayén, 1872, Coleccién de libros espaiioles raros o curiosos, IV, 
321-325, 364-366). (See also D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Remarks ... ,’’ p. 90, n. 5.) 
‘*Retraida estaba la reyna’’ has 90 lines of romance plus six octosyllabiec 
octaves. Of the romance lines seven (7.77 + %) have one syllable extra and 
four contain hiatus. Of the 48 lines of octaves, seven (16.66+ %) have one 
syllable extra, none has hiatus, and one line, ‘‘Non es virtud nin menos 
gloria,’’ poses the question of non plus synaloepha. In the whole poem 
slightly more than ten per cent of the lines are hypermetric. The other 
romance by Carvajales, ‘‘Terrible duelo fasia,’’ has 68 lines plus a five-line 
copla. Six lines (8.21+ %) have one syllable extra. The fact that Carva- 
jales rather frequently wrote hypermetric lines in other poems as well as in 
these—if available texts are reliable—makes us wonder whether the author(s) 
of our romances and Carvajales were contemporaries, when they were writing, 
and what metric tradition they were following. 

19 The system of counting to the last actual syllable of a verse rather 
than adding one syllable after the last accented syllable to determine the 
length of a verse. See Adolfo Mussafia, ‘‘Sull’ antica metrica portoghese,’’ 
Sitzungsberichte ... der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, X 
(Vienna, 1896). 

20 Menéndez Pidal (op. cit., p. xi) says of ‘‘Estauase el conde Dirlos’’: 
**El Cane. s. a. copia hasta parte del titulo del pliego s.; moderniza alguna 
vez el lenguaje, pero conserva la -e paragégica que desaparece en ulteriores 
reimpresiones del pl. s.’’ 

21In the words emperador and emperante, for example, there may have 
been a tendency to slight the second syllable. Although these words appear 
frequently in normal lines, they are noticeably present in hypermetric lines: 
al emperador y alos doze (7v), el emperador que lo supo (8), y a don Carlos 
el emperante (9v), a don Carlos el emperante (12v), y el emperador y Roldane 
(14v), enlas Cortes del Emperante (14v), alas cortes del emperante (15v), 
delas cortes del Emperante (16), saldra por mi el Emperador (16), saludan 
al Emperador (22), leuantose el Emperador (22v), assentose el Emperador 
(22v), Sobrino del emperador (25v), el Emperador que lo Supo (25v), 
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One more remark of interest concerns the rime. The rime of 
‘*Estauase el conde Dirlos’’ is assonance in 4 plus the paragogic e. 
The rime in oxytonie words is significant, since such rime was 
characteristic of at least half of the earliest datable romances.” 
There is a question, of course, as to whether or not the paragogic 
e in the romance has ary chronological significance. It is in any 
ease obviously an affectation, probably employed for the purpose 
of giving a flavor of antiquity to the poems, and there is no way 
that I know of to ascertain whether it was present in the original 
or whether it was the whim of some editor. 

The other eight ballads in this group of ‘‘cosas de Francia’’ 
have to a noticeable though lesser degree the same metric char- 
acteristics as ‘‘Estauase el conde Dirlos’’ and in general show 
more indications of age possibility, metrically speaking, than the 
remaining selections of the Cancionero de romances. As far as 
versification is concerned, any of them—in the light of present 
knowledge of metric usage in Castilian before the Golden Age— 
could be assigned to approximately the middle of the fifteenth 
century or later.** The earlier part of the fifteenth century might 
be possible, but fourteenth century is hardly likely. A question 
could be raised, however, concerning the age of No. VI, since 30% 
of its rimes might be considered assonance (a-0) instead of con- 
sonance.** Although the consonants of these rimes do have acoustic 
equivalence ** and can therefore pass for consonating rime, the 
percentage of such rimes is high enough to make one wonder 
whether the poet’s intention was not assonance rather than con- 
sonance. The early datable romances * do not show assonance in 
paroxytonic verse. It should be noted that romance number IV 
consejan al Emperador (26), el Emperador en medio dellos (26), entonces el 
emperador (28), y al emperador entregé (28v); preguntan por el emperador 
(43), del emperador se despiden (47v), por amor del emperador (49v); en 
palacio del emperante (61), el emperador a recebir los sale (64v), el 


emperador abraga su hija (65). The first 18 examples are from the first 
ballad; the next three are from the third; and the final three are from the 
fifth. 

22D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Remarks... .’’ 

23It was in the late forties, incidentally, that Santillana made his 
famous remark concerning romances and cantares. 

2470% consonate in -ado. 

25 See D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Remarks ...’’ and ‘‘Imperfect consonance and 
acoustic equivalence in cancionero verse,’? PMLA, LXIV (1949), 1114-22. 

26 See D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Remarks ... ,’’ p. 93. 
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of the collection, ‘‘En el nombre de Iesus,’’ has consonance 
(-ado),*" which is acceptable for the early period, and that the 
remaining selections of our group of nine have assonance in 
oxytones (4 plus paragogic e in the first three ballads), one of the 
characteristics of the early datable ballads.** Number IX, ‘‘ Media 
noche era por filo,’’ contains four coplas reales, two at the end 
and two together within the poem. Their rime scheme is 
abaabedecd. The d rimes of each strophe are -ar, in keeping with 
the 4 assonance of the poem. Although this poem has a high 
percentage of hiatus and not a few hypermetric lines, there is no 
hiatus and no long line in these coplas reales. The presence of the 
coplas reales links this romance with the work of the court poets 
of the fifteenth century. The Cancionero de Baena, incidentally, 
contains only one poem in coplas reales (consisting of three 
strophes—‘‘ Estas coplas fiso Juan de Viena [Mena?] quando el 
ssefior Rey ovo triunpho é vytoria de los que contra él sse 
pussyeron en la batalla de Olmedo afio de quarenta é cinco”’ 
[No. 471, p. 506b] ), and only five other octosyllabic ten-line-strophe 
poems (Nos. 260, 261, 263, 285, 357). The popularity of the 
copla real came after the middle of the fifteenth century.” 
According to Ruth Webber * all of these nine ballads have 
been classified by Wolf, Mil4, and Morley as juglarescos (except 
that Mila did not classify VI and IX) and by Morley as viejos 
also.*? According to percentage of traditional lines ** only I and 
IX would be classified as unquestionably traditional romances in 
the Webber study since they contain slightly more than the pro- 
posed minimum of 33%; V as a borderline case; and the remain- 
ing six as of doubtful traditionality. The percentages of the 
group vary from 17 to 36 and so would probably be classed fairly 
close together since in comparison with other percentages in the 
table this variation is relatively slight. It should be noticed 


27 Five lines have acoustic equivalence: -ano, -arlo, -audo, -ando. 

28 See D. C. Clarke, ‘‘Remarks ... .’’ 

29 Consult Pierre Le Gentil, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a 
la fin du moyen dge. Deuaxidme partie: Les formes (Rennes, 1953). 

80 Ruth House Webber, Formulistic diction in the Spanish ballad, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 34, No. 2 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951). See Appendix II, 265-270. 

81 Webber, op. cit., p. 240. 

82 Webber, op. cit., p. 241. 
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that our number I, ‘‘Estauase el conde Dirlos,’’ scores highest 
of the nine in regard to the percentage of traditional lines. 

It has been shown above that our group of nine ballads is 
markedly different from the others of the Cancionero de romances 
in the higher frequency of their hypermetric lines and in their 
hiatus. These nine ballads, then—all on ‘‘cosas de Francia’’—, 
form a group apart in the collection. If they are older than the 
others, why has their form resisted so stubbornly the force that 
time supposedly employs to make ballads conform to the current 
usage of successive generations? Were these ballads so unpopular 
that the people scorned to touch them? Were they lost or hidden 
away in written form for generations and therefore protected from 
popular and repeated ‘‘editing’’? The length of most of them, 
particularly of the first (1365 lines) ,** would surely demand writ- 
ten rather than oral transmission. Did their author(s) simply 
have a set of metric rules that differed from that of other ballad 
makers of the time? Does the frequency of hypermetric lines pre- 
suppose an older Castilian metric practice of which these romances 
show only the final traces? ** Are hypermetric lines—combined, of 
course, with absence of catalectic lines—the result of some foreign 
influence, the influence responsible for the importation of ‘‘cosas 
de Francia’’ perhaps—possibly an unsuccessful attempt, particu- 
larly in this group of ‘‘cosas de Francia,’’ to cut the French epic 
line down to accommodate it to Castilian taste, to make it conform 


88 The completeness of the narrative itself, including details of the 
dénouement, differentiates these from many popular ballads that have an 
almost characteristic abrupt beginning and ending. Webber’s study (see n. 
29, above) shows that the poems containing the highest percentage of tra- 
ditional lines are short poems (of the ballads containing 50% or more of 
traditional lines only one has a total [142] of more than 72 lines) and that 
long poems (having a total of more than 200 lines), including our group, 
have 37% or less of traditional lines (an average of slightly less than 25%). 
Were the short poems once longer and did they undergo more popular 
‘‘editing’’ through either time or popularity than the longer poems and were 
they therefore rubbed cleaner of their (unnecessary) original lines? Did, 
again, the longer poems find preservation in written form for a greater period 
of time than the (known versions of) shorter poems? 

84 That the perfectly counted octosyllabic romance form (with strophic 
division) existed in thirteenth century Galician-Portuguese is clearly shown 
in No. CCCVIII of Alfonso el Sabio’s Cantigas de Santa Maria (ed. R. 
Acad. Esp., by the Marqués de Valmar, 2 vols., 1889). 
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to usage of the Castilian octosyllabic court poetry in vogue? ** And 
if this last possibility was the case, why was not the arte mayor, 
which more closely resembled the French epic line and which was 
as old as the octosyllable and as popular during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, employed in place of the octosyllable? Notice, incidentally, 
the possibility of French influence in the avoidance of contiguous 
vowels in separate words except when such vowels could form 
synaloepha according to usage of the time as found in works of 
the poets belonging to the later years represented in the Cancio- 
nero de Baena. 

Many though the unanswered questions be in regard to the 
versification of the romances, I believe that a study of the verse 
form in the Cancionero de romances leads to the following con- 
clusions: that lines were measured without recourse to the ley de 
Mussafia, to synaloepha between lines, to compensation; that lines 
of less than eight syllables are probably accidental; that the 
octosyllable with one or more uncounted initial syllables can be 
accepted as a perfectly normal romance line; * and that it still 
seems probable that even the oldest of the known romances viejos 


do not antedate by many years—if at all—the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 


DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
University of California 


APPENDIX 


Detailed data on the “cosas de Francia” group of romances are here 
given in the following order: (1) total number of octosyllabic lines, (2) 
per cent of traditional lines according to Webber, (3) assonance, (4) 
synaloepha, (5) no(m) or mi(m) plus synaloepha, (6) no(m) or ni(m) 
plus hiatus, (7) lines having one syllable extra, (8) lines having two 
syllables extra, (9) lines having three syllables extra, (10) synaloepha 
involving initial h < Lat. f., (11) hiatus involving initial h < Lat. f., (12) 
hiatus, (13) contiguous vowels in separate words. 


35 Many fourteenth century poems such as the Poema de Alfonso Onceno 
show fluctuating line length, but all of them differ from this group of 
romances in that the line may be not only longer than the norm or the 
average, but also shorter, whereas these romances do not admit shorter lines. 
See n. 17, above, on Ayala’s cuaderna via. 

36 Consult P. Le Gentil, op. cit., especially pp. 321-362 for a recent 


study on many details of the romance and of the octosyllable in general of 
this period. 
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I. “Estauase el conde Dirlos/sobrino de don Beltrane”: (1) 1365, (2) 
36, (3) @ plus paragogie e, (4) 463 (33.919%), (5) 18 (1.318%), (6) 12 
(879%), (7) 189 (13.84%), (8) 26 (1.9%), (9) 5 (.366%), (10) 18, 
(11) 60, (12) 220 (16.117%), (13) 683 (32.2% hiatus). II. “De mantua 
salio el marques/danes vrgel el leale”: (1) 810, (2) 19, (3) 4 plus para- 
gogie e, (4) 365 (45.06%), (5) 5 (.617%), (6) 1, (7) 13 (1.6%), (8) 0, 
(9) 0, (10) 2, (11) 23, (12) 55 (6.79%), (13) 428 (12.85% hiatus). III. 
“De mantua salen apriessa/sin tardanga ni vagare”: (1) 516, (2) 17, (3) 
a plus paragogic e, (4) 213 (41.27%), (5) 3 (.58%), (6) 0, (7) 13 
(2.519%), (8) 2 (.387%), (9) 0, (10) 10, (11) 16, (12) 28 (5.426%), 
(13) 241 (11.61% hiatus). IV. “En el nombre de Iesus/que todo el 
mundo a formado”: (1) 196, (2) 19, (3) -ado (ineluding 5 a-e), (4) 65 
(33.16%), (5) 1, (6) 0, (7) 2, (8) 0, (9) 0, (10) 0, (11) 3, (12) 25 
(12.755%), (13) 92 (28.26% hiatus). V. “Assentado esta Gayferos/en 
el palacio real”: (1) 612, (2) 31, (3) @ with oceasional a-e, (4) 225 
(36.73%), (5) 3, (6) 1, (7) 77 (12.58%), (8) 13 (2.124%), (9) 1 of 
four syllables extra, (10) 7, (11) 32, (12) 68 (11.11%), (13) 295 (23.05% 
hiatus). VI. “En las salas de Paris/en el palacio sagrado”: (1) 366, 
(2) 24, (3) a-o (70% consonance, 30% a-e), (4) 204 (56.55%), (5) 4, 
(6) 0, (7) 16 (4.37%), (8) 0, (9) 0, (10) 4, (11) 19, (12) 29 (7.92%), 
(13) 239 (12.13% hiatus). VII. “Estauase don Reynaldos/en paris essa 
ciudad”: (1) 355, (2) 24, (3) a, (4) 150 (42.25%), (5) 2, (6) 2, (7) 52 
(14.64%), (8) 13 (3.66%), (9) 0, (10) 5, (11) 13, (12) 45 (12.67%), 
(13) 197 (22.84% hiatus). VIII. “Dia era de sant Iorge/dia de gran 
festiuidad”: (1) 288, (2) 19, (3) a, (4) 131 (45.48%), (5) 2, (6) 0, 
(7) 45 (15.97%), (8) 4, (9) 2, (10) 3, (11) 11, (12) 28 (9.72%), (13) 
163 (17.17% hiatus). IX. “Media noche era por filo/los gallos querian 
eantar”: (1) 411, (2) 35, (3) @ plus 2 coplas reales, (4) 170 (41.35%), 
(5) 6, (6) 1, (7) 16 (3.89%), (8) 1, (9) 0, (10) 1, (11) 14, (12) 52 
(12.65%), (13) 222 (23.42% hiatus). 





THE LITERARY FAME OF CERVANTES IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PORTUGAL 


OSE Ares Montes in a recent article has raised a problem im- 

portant for the study of the literary relations between Spain 
and Portugal in the Golden Age, namely that of Cervantes’ in- 
fluence in the neighboring kingdom. While the indebtedness of 
European letters to the Spaniard’s work has been exhaustively 
studied, his impact upon Lusitanian writers has not received so 
far the attention which it deserves. True enough, many scholars 
have been tempted to compare Iberia’s literary genii, CamGes and 
Cervantes; * but, aside from these studies, which are limited almost 
exclusively to biographical data,’ the literary heritage of Cervantes 
has been neglected in Portugal.* Yet it would be erroneous to 


1**Cervantes en la literatura portuguesa del siglo XVII,’’ Anales 
Cervantinos, II (1952), 193-230. For a general treatment of the literary 
relations between Spain and Portugal during that period see Ricardo Jorge, 
A intercultura de Portugal e Espanha no passado e no futuro (Porto, 1921) 
—published also as part of Sermédes dum leigo (Lisboa, n.d.), pp. 162-236— 
and Fidelino de Figueiredo, Pyrene (Lisboa, 1935). 

2See José Joaquim Silva de Pereira Caldas, Parallelo entre Camées ¢ 
Cervantes assim em rasgos peculiares de glorias e venturas, como em lances 
deploraveis d’infortunios e desgracas (Braga, 1890); Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin, Discurso leido...en la... exposicién bibliografica de Camées 
(Madrid, 1924); Agostinho de Campos, Camoens, Espaiia y Suramérica 
(Lisboa, 1929); Osvaldo Orico, Camoens y Cervantes (Madrid, 1948), and 
Thomas Ribeiro Colaco, ‘‘Cervantes e Camées,’’ in D. Quichote—Rei de 
Portugal (Lisboa, 1953 [?%]), pp. 321-335. 

8See Adolfo Lizén, ‘‘El viaje de Miguel de Cervantes a Portugal,’ 
Cuadernos de Literatura, II (1947), 63-78; Isidoro Escagiies y Javierre, 
‘*Miguel de Cervantes y la geografia de Portugal,’’ Revista bibliogrdafica y 
docwmental, II (1948), 119-132—also published in the Boletim da Sociedade 
de Geografia de Lisboa, LXVI (1948), 201-218, and J. Agostinho, ‘‘ Cervantes 
esteve na Terceira?,’’ Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira. Boletim, V1 
(1948), 56-60. Amadeu Ferreira d’Almeida, ‘‘Cervantes em Portugal,’’ 0 
Instituto, CXI (1948), 105-135, is a translation of José Toribio Medina’s 
Cervantes en Portugal (Santiago, 1926), a study of the allusions to Portugal 
in Cervantes’ works that may have derived from the novelist’s residence in 
that country. 

4 Exceptions are the following: José Maria Rodrigues, Pontos de contacto 
entre a linguagem do ‘‘D. Quixote’’ e a de ‘‘Os Lusiadas’’ (Coimbra, 1931) ; 
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assume that this gap is attributable only to a lack of interest. 
As Ares Montes has pointed out, the difficulties which must be 
overcome in the course of such an investigation are many, although 
principally one is handicapped by the lack of adequate biblio- 
graphical guides and the extreme rarity of many Portuguese 
works published in the seventeenth century. One might add that, 
in view of the wide acceptance of Castilian by Portuguese writers 
as their literary language, it is equally difficult to determine 
whether the work of a certain author should be treated as part 
of Lusitanian or Spanish belles-lettres. (For the purpose of this 
study I shall consider as Portuguese authors all those listed by 
Domingo Garcia Peres, Catdlogo razonado biogrdfico y biblio- 
grafico de los autores portugueses que escribieron en castellano 
{Madrid, 1890], even though a major part of their literary activity 
may have been in Spanish.) 

These difficulties did not deter Ares Montes from making a 
preliminary study of the problem. He has gathered and analyzed 
any incidental references to Cervantes and his works, and has 
studied those Portuguese works which may be traced for their 
origin to the manco of Lepanto. We learn that the Novelas 
ejemplares and the Trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda exercised 
a strong influence upon Portuguese men of letters; Gaspar Pires 
de Rebelo, Mateo Ribeiro, Gerardo de Escobar® and Frei Lucas 
de Santa Catherina are, according to the author, some of Cer- 


Alberto Xavier, Dom Quixote (Andlise critica) (Lisboa, n.d.), and ‘‘As 
Novelas Exemplares de Cervantes: A sua importancia inovadora e o seu 
valor como modelos de que derivou o conto moderno,’’ Portucale, XIX 
(1946), 127-142; Amorim de Carvalho, ‘‘Cervantes. Trés aspectos da evolu- 
cio do seu génio,’’ Prometeo, I (1947), 240-243, and Gustavo Barroso, ‘‘ Duas 
conferéncias sobre Cervantes e 0 D. Quixote. Vida, paixio e a morte de D. 
Quixote. O realismo espanhol de Cervantes,’’ Boletim da Sociedade de 
Geografia de Lisboa, LXVI (1948), 145-199. 

5 This novelist may have derived inspiration from Spanish authors other 
than Cervantes. Cf. his Doze novelas (Lisboa, 1674), p. 326: ‘‘ Vendome com 
0 eredito perdido, me passei a Olanda, aonde os Iudeos chouiio sobre mim, 
perguntandome por seus parentes. Por poucos me perguntario que eu 
nio dissesse que erio meus parentes. Presumindome da sua nagio me 
quizerio casar com a filha de hum com grande dote, fui recolhendo a mim 
quanto pude, & no dia destinado 4 circumcisam, que hauia de preceder ao 
recebimento, me liurei....’’ This passage bears a striking resemblance to 
the adventures of Estebanillo Gonz4lez with the Jews of Rouen (La vida y 
hechos ..., ed. Juan Millé y Giménez [Madrid, 1934], I, 206-207). 
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vantes’ disciples who failed in their attempt to master the narra- 
tive techniques of their model. Of Cervantes’ other works the 
Viaje al Parnaso alone inspired a Portuguese imitation, namely 
Diogo de Sousa’s Jornada ds Cortes do Parnaso. Ares Montes, 
evidently annoyed by Portuguese indifference to Cervantes,® states 
with regret that only Francisco Rodrigues Lobo (Cérte na Aldeia 
[Lisboa, 1619] ), Antonio de Sousa de Macedo (Flores de Espaia, 
Ezxcelencias de Portugal {Lisboa, 1631] ), Manoel de Faria e Sousa 
(Lusiadas de Luis de Camoens . .. comentadas ... [Madrid, 
1639]) and Dom Francisco Manoel de Melo (Apélogos dialogaes 
[Lisboa, 1721]) give a critical appreciation of Cervantes’ works. 
The author sums up his findings by asserting that ‘‘. . . la huella 
cervantina en la literatura portuguesa del siglo XVII es mds un 
reflejo, una resonancia vaga, inasible a veces, que una concreta 
imitacién facil de seguir paso a paso... .’’" 

I believe that the attitude of Portuguese writers of the seven- 
teenth century toward Cervantes cannot be properly understood, 
unless it is evaluated within the broad framework of Iberian 
criticism of his work in this period. Even a casual glance at the 
data gathered by Adolfo Bonilla San Martin * and Miguel Herrero- 
Garcia’ shows that Portuguese appreciation of Cervantes is in 
keeping with the intellectual climate of Spain. Spanish intellectu- 
als and writers may have genuinely admired Cervantes the man 
or they may have had words of praise for the author of the 


6 Op. cit., p. 198: ‘*. . . todavia hay obras de Cervantes que no han 
sido traducidas al portugués....’’ In a note Ares Montes adds that most 
other Spanish authors are likewise little known in Portugal. One should, 
however, point out that Portuguese interest in Spanish literature is at least 
as great as Spanish concern with the belles-lettres of their neighbors. It 
may be quite true that no complete Portuguese translation of Cervantes’ 
works is readily available, but it should be at least equally difficult to find a 
complete Spanish translation of Camées’ works. Aquilino Ribeiro is at pres- 
ent working on a new Portuguese version of the Don Quixote. No compar- 
able effort is being made in Spain. A recent Spanish edition of the Lusiads 
(Bareelona: Editorial Iberia, 1952) is merely a reprinting of the transla- 
tion by Manuel Aranda y Sanjuan (Barcelona, 1874). 

7 Op. cit., p. 229. 

8**;Qué pensaron de Cervantes sus contempordneos?’’ in Cervantes y 
su obra (Madrid, 1916), pp. 163-184. 

® Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII (Madrid, 1930), pp. 353-357. 
This problem is also discussed by Azorin, El oasis de los clésicos (Madrid, 
1952). I have not been able to consult this work. 
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Galatea, the Novelas ejemplares and the Persiles, but the Quixote 
generally was not included in these eulogies.*° For the erudite 
Spaniard, Cervantes’ masterpiece was a work that because of its 
alleged lack of seriousness and lofty ideas did not merit critical 
examination." Small wonder, then, that Portuguese writers 
should have voiced similar opinions or that they should have 
refrained altogether from commenting on a work which, as far as 
they were concerned, would only interest an average reader. 

The small number of references to the Quixote in Portuguese 
works, however, should not be construed as evidence of un- 
familiarity with the adventures of the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance. Reluctant as Portuguese writers may have been to bestow 
praise on the Quixote, they were thoroughly acquainted with its 
content. The many traces of the huella cervantina serve to sub- 
stantiate this assertion. 

In searching for concrete evidence of Cervantes’ influence in 
Portugal one must keep in mind that general reaction of Iberian 
intellectuals toward the Quixote which I have previously outlined. 
Since erudite readers perceived only the comic aspects of the 
work, a study of the literary criticism of the period—as, for ex- 
ample, Manoel de Melo’s Apélogos dialogaes—must prove disheart- 
ening to the admirer of Cervantes. But the very lightness and 
superficiality which seventeenth-century authors read into the 
novel made it an ideal weapon for satire and polemic, and it is 
works of this type which cast new light on the diffusion of the 
knight’s adventures in Lusitania. Portuguese writers, anxious 
to belittle an adversary, will adduce a quote from the Quizote; 
and if it is a question of deriding somebody, they will conveniently 
evoke the Knight of the Woeful Figure or his squire. 


10 Cervantes, the author of the Novelas ejemplares, is praised by Manoel 
de Faria e Sousa, Rimas varias de Luis de Camoens ... comentadas... 
(Lisboa, 1685), IV, 102: ‘*De los de Novelas es solo Miguel de Cervantes.’’ 
Equally laudatory is Antonio de Sousa de Macedo, Eva, e ave ou Maria 
trivmphante (Lisboa, 1700), p. 110: ‘*De novellas forad primeiros com- 
positores os Italianos; Miguel de Cervantes as introduzio em Hespanha, & 
nenhumas depois o igualaraé.’’ 

11 This point is stressed by Faria e Sousa, op. cit., IV, 102: ‘‘Entve os 
Vulgares tiene el primer lugar nuestro Portugues Francisco de Morales con 
su parte 1. del Palmerin Ingles: puede servir de Magisterio 4 los que quisieren 


escrivir una Historia verdadera: como para las burlas Miguel de Cervantes 
con su D. Quixote.’’ 
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This is precisely what the humanist Jofo Soares de Brito 
(1611-1664) does when he refers at length to the Quizote to point 
up the absurdity of a pseudo-critic’s contentions. This renowned 
scholar becomes aroused by the treatise of an anonymous pedant 
who dared to make a ‘‘sacrilegious’’ attack against the Lusiads. 
Camées was taken to task for having employed a conventional 
device of the classical epic, a dream, so that Manoel o Venturoso 
could hear the prophecy of the Ganges, who announces that he 
and the Indus will come under Portuguese domination. To these 
stanzas of the Lusiads (IV, |xxi-lxxiv) the anonymous critic raises 
the following objections: ‘‘ERrou gravemente CAMOENS em 
fingir que ElRey D. Manoel do Ceo da Lua vio o rio Ganges, & 
Indo na terra, visto ser do primeyro Ceo a terra 80213 legoas a 
que de nenhiia maneyra pode chegar a vista humana. . . . Se ouver 
quem diga que ElRey D. Manoel tinha vista de Lynce a quem se 
attribue penetrar paredes com a vista, respondemos summaria- 
mente, que nenhiia vista por perspicaz que seja pode ver o que 
esté impedido com algum corpo solido.’’** By way of rebuttal, 
Soares de Brito, giving proof of his vast erudition, cites an im- 
pressive array of literary dreams to show that this is a legitimate 
and accepted poetic device, and finally remarks: ‘‘Dava ja por 
acabado este ponto, tad descuydado que me nao lembrava aquella 
celebre jornada que fez o famoso Dom Quixote de da Mancha ao 
remoto reyno de Caday q[{uJe por nao deslustrar com minha penna 
trasladarey aqui nas proprias & formaes palavras que a achou 
Miguel de Ceruantes nos Archivos de famoso Cide Hamete Benen- 
geli por que sey que v.m. lhe ha de dar o credito que merecem. 

. .’’*8 The author then transcribes the conversation between the 
Duchess and Sancho Panza on the Clavilefio episode. The selection 
serves Soares de Brito well, because he can treat the incredulity 
of the pedant very much in the same way in which Sancho Panza 
quells the doubts of the Duchess (II, xli): ‘‘. . . sdlo sé que sera 


12 Cited by Soares de Brito in his Apologia em que defende .. . a Poesia 
do Principe dos Poetas d’Hespanha Lwis de Camoens ... (Lisboa, 1641), 
fol. 40". Soares de Brito does not give the name of his adversary. In all 
likelihood it is the very same Licenciado Pires d’Almeida against whom Joao 
Franco Barreto directed his Discurso apologetico sobre a visdéo do Indo e 
Ganges no canto IV dos Lwsiadas, a manuscript finished in Coimbra, 1639, 
published by Antonio Francisco Barata, Evora, 1895. 

13 Op. cit., foll. 43% — 44". 
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bien que vuestra sefioria entienda que, pues volébamos por en- 
cantamento, por encantamento podia yo ver toda la tierra y todos 
los hombres por do quiera que los mirara. .. ..* Soares de Brito 
concludes by inviting the démine to master the lesson of Sancho’s 
reply. 

At the time of Soares de Brito’s writing, political strife was 
engulfing the peninsula. The Portuguese movement of secession 
gave rise to a whole flood of treatises and pamphlets, published 
in Madrid, Lisbon, Paris and London. These diatribes, depending 
on the nationality of the writer, either upheld the righteousness of 
the Braganzas’ claims or proved with many a learned argument 
that Joao IV was an usurper and a tyrant. One of the best- 
known participants in this battle of words and wits was the 
scholar-diplomat Antonio de Sousa de Macedo (1606-1682). 
Mustering all his venom and bitterness for an attack against 
Father Juan Caramuel Lobkowitz, a stout defender of Philip IV’s 
right to the throne of Portugal, Sousa de Macedo accused his op- 
ponent of two major offenses: appropriating the erudition of his 
enemies and affirming brazenly that the others were copying from 
him. This disconcerting behavior brings to Sousa de Macedo’s 
mind an incident from the Quizote: 


Ay tal cosa? ... querer que imaginemos que su erudicion discubre 
[sic] todo, y que los otros le trasladan? no; no creo yo en un Monge un 
atrevimiento tan grande; persuadome aque habla tan confidiamente [sic], 
porque, despues que trasladé de la dicha alegacion, quicé por alguna 
enfermedad, o humor, se le metié en le cabega que avia sido el primer 
Autor de lo que avia trasladado; cosa es factible pues quasi lo mismo 
sabemos que sucedié al famoso Sancho Panga; que (segun cuenta el 
verdadero historiador Miguel de Cervantes) aviendo este buen eseudero 
inventado de si, y dicho al invencible Cavallero Don Quixote de la Mancha 
que la sin par [D]uleinea del Toboso estava encantada, el mismo, que 
sabia que lo avia fingido, lo creyd despues de suerte, que ni el sabio 
Merlin le podria dissuadir dello.*® 


The political animosity resulting from the Portuguese struggle 
for independence is not only reflected in the heated debates of 


14 Juan Sufié Benages, ed. (Buenos Aires, 1942), pp. 764-765. 

15 Juan Caramuel Lobkowitz . . . Convencido ... (Londres, 1642), pp. 
61-62. On Sousa de Macedo’s diplomatic activities see Edgar Prestage, 
The Diplomatic Relations of Portugal With France, England and Holland From 
1640 to 1688 (Watford, 1925), pp. 104-108. 
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learned jurisprudents. It finds expression also in the modest— 
though undoubtedly more popular—literary efforts of Pero Sal- 
gado. This author-officer, not satisfied with his military exploits 
in the campaign against Spain, also wrote political plays based 
on incidents of the frontier war. Needless to say, in these sketches 
bravery and generosity become Portuguese monopolies, and not 
even in the heat of the battle does the Portuguese officer forget 
the unwritten laws of chivalry. There is, for example, the case of 
Lieutenant Fernio Martins de Ayala, who, after he has captured 
a Spanish cavalry general, Count Senguem, allows the general 
to retain one of his swords. This gesture is commented on in true 
gracioso fashion by two ordinary soldiers, a Portuguese and a 
Spaniard, neither of whom has succumbed to chauvinistic fervor: 


Pant.[ojo] Que dizes, Astolfo amigo, 
do Tenente a confianca? 
Ast.[olfo] Que digo? Que es Don Quexote [sic], 
Y tu eres Sancho Panga; 
Pues son sus cauallerias, 
Sus hechos, y sus hazafias, 
Aunque pintadas para estas, 
Que a lo viuo vemos, nada.** 


Here it is not the comic element of the Quixote which is exploited. 
Rather, the reference to Cervantes’ work serves to bring out the 
Portuguese lieutenant’s gallant extravagance, assuredly worthy 
of a Don Quixote. One should mention, perhaps, that for once 
the Spanish general rises to the occasion. By making the other 
sword a gift to his captor, Count Senguem proves that he has 
been disarmed by both Portuguese bravery and kindness. 

Such an approach to the Quixote is the exception, and the 
marrano Miguel de Barrios (Daniel Levi de Barros), an enthusi- 
astic partisan of the Braganzas, draws again on the comic po- 


16 Relagam verdadeira da entrada qve em Castella fez Fernaéo Martins 
de Ayala . . . (Lisboa, 1645), fol. A,". (This edition was unknown to Garcia 
Peres, op. cit., p. 510, who lists only a later one, Lisbon, 1660.) For the 
historical background of the play see Conde da Ericeira, Histéria de Portugal 
restaurado, ed. Anténio Alvaro Déria (Pérto, 1945). For additional data on 
the Quixote theme in political pamphlets see Francisco Rodriguez Marin, 
‘*Quixoteseo cartel de desafio fechado en el Toboso, afio de 1641,’’ in 
Estudios cervantinos (Madrid, 1947), pp. 609-619. 
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tentialities of Alonso Quijano and his squire for an attack against 
an enemy: 


Preciado de buena langa, 

sobre aventuras de amante, 

iva atras su confianga, 

Don Quixote en Rozinante, 

y en el comer Sancho Panga."* 


Miguel de Barrios elsewhere returns to the Quixote for comic com- 
parison. In one of his plays he presents a lover searching for the 
house of his lady; the accompanying gracioso, afraid of possible 
complications, derides his master’s behavior by pointing out that 
he is acting like the mad knight. The mere fact that the lady 
merits his master’s attentions makes her in the eyes of the gracioso 
a Dulcinea, although this love affair is completely lacking in traits 
which would justify such a parallel: 


Jul.[io] Mas dime, que hemos de hacer 
& estas horas? y en un barrio 
que no sabemos las calles; 
como Don Quixote y Sancho 
buseando & tu Dulcinea, 

sin saber en que palacios, 


o en que callejuelas vive.'* 


17 Flor de Apolo (Bruselas, 1665), p. 111. The same poem also appeared 
in the Coro de las Musas (Bruselas, 1672), p. 359. Barrios (Coro de las 
Musas, p. 607) describes himself in the following terms: ‘‘. .. soy Don 
Quixote en los modos,/y en los passos Rocinante.’’ (Previously quoted by 
Herrero-Gareia, op. cit., p. 388.) 

18 Pedir favor al contrario (n.p., n.d.), p. 23. A strikingly similar refer- 
ence to the Quixote can be found in a play by the eighteenth-century 
dramatist Nicolau Luiz da Silva, A virtude sempre triunfa, ou Perseo, e 
Andrémeda (Lisboa, 1790), p. 3. Andrémeda, seeing Perseo fighting with a 


monster, asks his servant Boligo for the name of her liberator and obtains 
the following reply: 


Hum homen he, que por morrer rebenta: 

D. Quixote talvez dos nossos tempos, 

Que por Dulcinea ver, mil contratempos 

Da fortuna soffreo: e nesta danca 

Quem pagou tudo o mais foi Sancho Panga: 
Pois seja elle embora D. Quixote, 

Sancho Panga nfo he cf deste lote. 
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For a later writer, Frei Lucas de Santa Catherina (1660- 
1740)—poet, historian, chronicler—the Don Quizote held so strong 
a fascination that he tried his hand at writing a passage in the 
style of Cervantes’ chef d’a@uvre. The Portuguese satirist takes 
as his point of departure a copla of his own harvesting. He at- 
tributes the verses to an unknown poet who, though an unworthy 
disciple of Camées, still has one thing in common with the epic 
bard—‘‘o defeito’’: 


Eu, que andava alcatruzado, 
Agora ando muy direito, 

Vés foste o meu D. Quixote 
Enderegando este tuerto.'® 


Upon beginning his mock analysis Frei Lucas de Santa Catherina 
stresses that Don Quixote is the ‘‘. . . emblema de ridicularia.”’ 
He then elaborates on the impropriety of the allusion in terms 
which show that he takes as much offense at the lack of verosimili- 
tude in the novels of Chivalry as did the curate and the barber: 


Lead os curiosos as Quixotices de Cervantes, e acharad: que aquelles 
Elches da valentia, e da loucura; Adventureiros estouvados, e Brigadeiros 
gratuitos, de que D. Quixote era o jocosissimo prototypo, andavad por 
essas estradas espontaneos Tutores de Princezas escoteiras, donzellas 
malogradas, e bellezas mesquinhas: em Pro, e defensa destas, se combatiad 
com hum Malandrim, que era hum Gigantago, e 4s duas palhetadas o 
partiad pelo meyo, como quem corta hum nabo. Entravad por hum 
Castello encantado, como quem entra por sua casa, e tiravad a tal 
Prineeza de poder de dous Dragoés, tad cortezes, que deixavad ir logo 
a tal Senhora, como hum passarinho. A isto chamavaéd aventuras, e no 
idioma Castelhano, deshazer tuertos, que he o mesmo, que vingar aggravos, 
livrar de affrontas, desfazer, e destruir os authores dellas. Com que os 
Cavalleiros nad faziad os tuertos, antes os desfaziad; e essa era a sua 
oceupagad, e o seu officio, andar desfazendo tortos pelo mundo... .”° 


19 Anatomico jocoso (Lisboa, 1755), I, 450. This work which appeared 
under the name of Fr. Francisco Rey de Abreu Matta Zeferino is attributed 
to Frei Lucas de Santa Catherina by Innocencio Francisco da Silva, Diccio- 
nario Bibliographico Portuguez (Lisboa, 1860), V. 203 and XIII (1885), 
321. On the author see Paulo Carataéo Soromenho, ‘‘Frei Lucas de Santa 
Catherina critico anti-gongérico e precursor do romance,’’ Revista da Facul- 
dade de Letras, IV (1937), 281-295. 

20 Op. cit., I, 452. 
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The references cited up to this point reflect only the general 
traits of Don Quixote and his squire, but, as a rule, they do not 
emphasize a specific adventure. An apparent exception is a poem 
by Thomas Pinto Brandéo (1660-1743) who, from the point of 
view of his intellectual formation, still belongs to the seventeenth 
century. Upon the request of his fellow académicos, Brandio 
wrote a comance on **. . . Dom Quixote, envestindo a hum Moinho 
de vento.’’ The Portuguese humorist makes no attempt to retell 
the famous episode in his poem, and the connection between the 
given subject matter and its poetic realization is at best a tenuous 
one. Brandao, pretending to defend Don Quixote against his 
detractors, sets out to demonstrate that Cervantes’ hero triumphed 
over all four elements; he ‘‘proves’’ his point by having recourse 
to all sorts of hackneyed poetic devices: 


No mar, valerosos cabos, 

em qualquer borrasca, vejo, 

que de duas vélas fogem; 

e elle envestio quatro a hum tempo.** 


Brandao here takes full advantage of the several meanings of vela 
(‘‘sail’’ and the pieces of cloth tied to the arms of a windmill). 
The humorous effect of the stanza rests on the antithesis ‘‘. . . 
valerosos cabos . . . de duas vélas fogem . . . elle envestio quatro. 

.”’ The foundation of this antithesis is somewhat shaky, since 
fogem in the context of the verse does not mean ‘‘to flee’’—which 
would provide the necessary contrast for envestio (attacked)—but 
to refrain from hoisting more than one sail during a storm. 

A rather ingenious abuse of these devices characterizes Bran- 
dao’s conclusion: 


21 Pinto renascido . . . (Lisboa, 1732), pp. 214-215. Word plays based 
on the different meanings of vela were apparently a seventeenth century 
favorite as is shown by the following example from Fancisco Lopes, Passa- 
tempo honesto de enigmas e adevinhagoes (Lisboa, 1817—the first edition was 
published in Lisbon, 1603), p. 19: ‘‘Que bella ave he aquella/Que brancas 
as azas que tem,/E abertas a faz mais bella,/E se vai a véla alguem/Todos 
se alegrio de véla?/He huma ave bautizada/L4 das partes do Oriente,/He 
ave bem coroada,/E com ser tao excellente/Tudo he vento, e tudo nada.’’ 
Fortunately the author himself explains this intricate riddle, p. 71: ‘‘ Huma 
Néo da India he huma ave que véa, e as azas sao as vélas braneas: e onde 
diz: Se vai a vé-la alguem, entende-se a véla: he baptizada, porque anda na 
agua, e lhe poe nome; e onde diz: Tudo he vento, e tudo nada, notai, que 
sem vento, e sem nadar naio péde governar.’’ 
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Pois se em tad pouco fez tudo, 
dizer que andou mal, foy erro: 
era Cavalleiro Andante, 

quiz ser pedante veleiro.*? 


The verse ‘‘quiz ser pedante veleiro’’—which seems to defy trans- 
lation into English—is by itself meaningless and can only be under- 
stood, if it is related both to the episode in the Quixote and to the 
preceding line. It is well known that the adventure of the wind- 
mills comes to an unglorious end when one of the mills, put into 
full motion by a strong gust of wind, lifts the knight from his 
horse and throws him to the ground. The use of the term veleiro 
is based on this incident. The word, with reference to a ship, 
means ‘‘que anda bem 4a vela....’’** The poet, broadening 
somewhat its area of significance, uses it to designate any object or 
person moved by the force of sails, be they attached to a ship or 
to a windmill. 

There remains another puzzle, the disconcerting association of 
the adjective veleiro with pedante; an attempt to interpret the 
meaning of pedante must take into account the preceding verse 
‘era Cavalleiro Andante.’’ Just as veleiro is put into opposition 
to Cavalleiro, pedante has to be related in similar fashion to 
Andante. One must assume that the poet, rather than emphasize 
the accepted significance of pedante, has in mind a meaning to be 
derived from an etymology sut generis ‘‘pé’’ ‘‘[an]-dante’’— 
**pedestrian,’’ ‘‘on foot,’’—an opposite to Cavalleiro (‘‘on horse- 
back’’). Brand&éo may well have intended the terms pedante 
veleiro (‘‘a swift sailing pedestrian,’’ ‘‘a sailor on foot’’) to 
mirror the contradictio in terminis which he read into the juxta- 
position Cavalleiro Andante. 

The data gathered here obviously constitute only a fraction of 
the references to Cervantes that may be found in Portuguese lit- 
erature of the seventeenth century. Nonetheless they seem to 
illustrate the sentiments of Portuguese men of letters with regard 
to Cervantes and, particularly, the Don Quixote. That they failed 
to appreciate the greatness of this work does not come as a surprise. 


22 Op. cit., p. 215. 

23 Candido de Figueiredo, Novo dicionério da lingua portuguesa, 6th ed. 
(Lisboa, n.d.), II, 1188. The lexicographer gives in addition the follow- 
ing meanings: ‘‘. .. que anda ou se move facilmente; ligeiro. . . . Aquele 
que faz velas de navio.’’ 
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What is striking is that in spite of their professed disdain of Don 
Quixote’s artistic merits, the Portuguese were among the most 
attentive and enthusiastic readers of the work. Their failure to 
eulogize the novel in their writings may be attributed to a lack of 
aesthetic perspective and to nationalistic prejudices. The latter 
must have weighed heavily on a nation, so obsessed with the po- 
litical and cultural superiority of its neighbors, yet so proud and 
zealous of its own accomplishments. The Portuguese, who claimed 
for themselves the honor of having given to the world such novels 
of chivalry as the Amadis de Gaula and the Palmerin de Ingla- 
terra, could hardly be expected to defend the perfection of a work 
which admittedly aimed at relegating to oblivion these national 
glories of Lusitania. 
EDWARD GLASER 
Harvard University 





CALDERON AND VERA TASSIS 


HE edition of Calderén’s plays prepared in the late seventeenth 

century by Juan de Vera Tassis y Villarroel is usually dismissed 
as completely unreliable, because of the large number of apparently 
unjustified emendations which the editor introduced into Calderén’s 
original text.! Dr. E. W. Hesse, who has carefully compared Vera 
Tassis’ version of Partes I-IV with the originals published during 
Calderén’s lifetime, concludes that at least 52% of these alterations 
are “not bona fide corrections but arbitrary changes,’ and that future 
editions of the plays should be based on the original partes and not on 
Vera Tassis’ text. Nevertheless, his edition cannot be entirely disre- 
garded. Hesse points out that the Vera Tassis text of El laurel de 
Apolo is in fact based on a recast made by Calderén himself for a 
later performance, and that El mayor monstruo del mundo was also 
rewritten and had therefore presumably been edited from a manu- 
script. As far as the other plays are concerned, Hesse’s detailed 
grammatical and stylistic analyses are limited to the dialogue alone; 
he does not set out any conclusions concerning the extensive and 
significant alterations made to the stage-directions. These in many 
cases are entirely new, and have a very special interest in that they 
suggest that Vera Tassis based his edition on manuscript or printed 
versions of the plays as adapted for later productions in the royal 
theatre. 

Between December 1679 and Carnaval 1680 a number of festival 
plays were acted at the Spanish court as part of the celebrations in 
honour of Charles II’s forthcoming marriage. The cost of them was 
enormous and in an attempt to find some way of reducing it, detailed 
accounts were drawn up listing every item on which money had been 
spent. Reductions were then made in the sums paid to certain in- 
dividuals, and as a result of these economies Calderén himself re- 


‘For a full discussion of the bibliographical problems concerning the early 
editions of Calderén’s work, see E. W. Hesse, “The Publication of Calderén’s 
Plays in the Seventeenth Century,” PQ, XXVII (1948), 37-51. 

*Ibid., p. 50. For details see Hesse, Vera Tassis’ Text of Calderén’s Plays, 
Parts I-IV (Mexico, 1941). This is an abridgement of his doctoral dissertation. 

*Ibid., p. 16. On the text of the former see E. W. Hesse, ‘““The Two Versions 
of Calderén’s El Laurel de Apolo,” HR, XIV (1946), 213-234. 
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ceived only three hundred ducats for his new play Hado y divisa de 
Leonido y Marfisa instead of the five hundred originally allotted to 
him. These documents have been preserved in the archives of the 
Royal Palace of Madrid.‘ They provide valuable information con- 
cerning the stage and scenery designed for the various plays, two of 
which had been published by Calderén in the Partes some years 
before. 

The earliest of these plays is Siquis y Cupido, acted in the Sal6n 
of the palace of Buen Retiro on December 3, 1679. It first appeared 
as Ni Amor se libra de amor in Part III of Calderén’s collected plays 
(1664), and a copy of this volume was purchased and used as a basis 
for the new production. The text of 1664 contains few stage-direc- 
tions, and seems to have been composed originally to be played 
without scenery, but the accounts show that in 1679 it was acted 
against a conventional court-stage “‘set.’’ The accounts mention 
wings (bastidores), a frontispiece, rings for a curtain, machines and 
visibly changing scenes (mutaciones) representing a palace, a sea- 
shore and Heaven. Night was indicated by means of a black curtain 
embroidered with stars. These could have been superimposed with- 
out difficulty on the text of 1664, and many of them are in fact in- 
cluded in the Vera Tassis version of the play. At the beginning of the 
second act Calderén’s stage-direction reads: ‘‘Dentro vozes de 
tormenta’’> but Vera Tassis has put in the instruction that the scene 
shall be changed to represent a sea-shore: ‘‘Mudase el teatro en el 
de marina.’’® The next scene takes place inside the palace of Cupid, 
and Vera Tassis has added a stage-direction to the effect that this is 
to be shown by means of a mutacién.’ In the last act the palace is 
seen again, but when Psyche gazes on Cupid’s face and awakens him 
by inadvertently dropping hot wax from her candle on to his arm, 
there is an earthquake and the palace disappears leaving all the 
characters on a barren shore.® There is no reference in either text to 
Heaven but perhaps this was the setting for the scene at the end of 
the play in which Cupid brings the news of Venus’ forgiveness. 


‘They have been published in extenso in Cotarelo y Mori’s periodical Revista 
Espafiola de Literatura, Historia y Arte, I (1901), 142 ff. They have not been 
accurately transcribed, however, and my remarks are therefore based on the 
originals. My thanks are due to the Patrimonio Nacional for allowing me access to 
them. 

5 Calder6n, Comedias, Part III (Madrid, 1664), p. 174”. 

® Calderén, Comedias, Part III, ed. Vera Tassis (Madrid, 1687), p. 555. 

7 Ibid., p. 560. 

® Tbid., p. 585. 
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The next play to be mentioned in the documents is La fiesta de 
Faetén, performed eight days later. The accounts include a payment 
of sixteen reales for “un libro de comedias,”’ which was presumably 
either the 1672 or the 1674 edition of Calder6én’s Parte IV, in which 
the play is printed under the title of Hl Faetonte.* Nevertheless, 
Calder6n was allotted the comparatively large sum of three hun- 
dred ducats for having composed the play and written a loa. The 
latter was certainly new, but the word compuesto presumably means 
that he arranged his comedia for performance to fit in with the new 
and more elaborate scenery which the leading court scene-designers 
were planning to execute for it. Other documents show that the 
normal fee for a loa was a hundred ducats and therefore the remain- 
ing two hundred ducats must have been for his work on the play 
itself. El Faetonte was first performed at court in 1662 and in con- 
sequence the original printed edition contains the kind of stage- 
directions to be expected in a court play. Vera Tassis, however, has 
made some significant alterations. In the first act Calder6n intro- 
duced the goddess Tethys riding on a fish’® but when we look at the 
Vera Tassis text we find that this has been changed and that she 
appears seated in a shell." In a later scene a cloud descended from 
above and opened to reveal the nymph Iris who conducted Phaethon 
upwards and left him at the doors of the palace of the Sun. Vera 
Tassis has a different stage-direction, indicating that Iris is to come 
down in a globe surrounded by clouds, suspended in the middle of 
a rainbow." Vera Tassis has in fact added a shell and a rainbow, and 
it is surely something more than a coincidence that in the accounts 
of 1679 there are sums paid for making these two things." Part IV 
as edited by Vera Tassis appeared some years after this performance 
and it therefore seems likely that he reprinted with alterations the 
original edition of 1672—or a manuscript copy of it—as adapted for 
production in 1679 under Calderén’s own supervision. It may also be 


* The differences between these two editions are discussed by E. W. Hesse, 
“The First and Second Editions of Calderén’s Cuarta Parte,”” HR, XVI (1948), 
209-237. In Vera Tassis’ version of Part IV the play is called El Hijo del Sol, 
Faetén. 

© Calderén, Comedias, Part IV (Madrid, 1674), p. 164". 

1 Calder6n, Comedias, Part IV, ed. Vera Tassis (Madrid, 1688), p. 312. 

12 Comedias, Part IV (1674), p. 180v. 

3 Comedias, Part IV, ed. Vera Tassis (1688), p. 345. 

4 The relevant items are: “vna libra de oropel y otra q se pico y otras cosas 
p* la concha” ; and “Colonia p* el arco de iris.” 
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noted in support of this view that Vera Tassis heads his text: 
“Fiesta que se representd a sus Magestades en el Salon Real de 
Palacio.” According to the documents it was in the Salén that the 
play was acted in 1679, though the earlier performance is known to 
have taken place in the Coliseo of Buen Retiro.!® Ni Amor se libra de 
amor has been given a similar heading, and as we have seen, the 
performance of 1679 bears a much closer resemblance to the Vera 
Tassis edition of 1687 than to the text of 1664. 

A comparison of the remaining texts contained in Partes J-IV 
with the new Vera Tassis versions shows that significant alterations 
have also been made to a number of other plays. Scenery represent- 
ing a wood and a temple has been introduced into Eco y Narciso,'* 
and at the end of the play the stage is required to grow dark.!” 
In La fiera, el rayo y la piedra new dialogue is inserted towards the 
end of the play to permit another scene change." A scene representing 
a sea-shore is introduced into both Argenis y Poliarco” and El 
monstruo de los jardines® but no other significant change has been 
made in either play. A single mutacién is also found in Apolo y 
Climene, replacing the original stage-direction.” The fact that these 
are isolated changes, and not a completely new set of stage-direc- 
tions, suggests that they were perhaps stage managers’ jottings 
which Vera Tassis copied. With one play, however, the staging has 


been extensively recast. This is En esta vida todo es verdad, y todo 
mentira. The nature of the changes which occur in the Vera Tassis 
text of this play may be conveniently demonstrated by setting out 
the new and old stage-directions side by side: 


16 This was the occasion of a plot to burn the scenery. See Jerénimo de Barrio- 
nuevo, Avisos, ed. A. Paz y Melia (Madrid, 1892-94), IV, 427-428, 488-489. 
An account of this episode is given by Martin Hume, The Court of Philip IV 
(London, n.d.), pp. 489-490. 

16 Comedias, Part IV, ed. Vera Tassis, pp. 54, 62. 

17 Tbid., p. 97. 

18 Comedias, Part III, p. 245, col. 2, line 6, following: “‘condenado a ahorcar 
estauas.”” See Vera Tassis’ edition of Part III, p. 150. This play was to be revised 
again in 1690, when it was acted before Charles IT at Valencia. The complete set 
of scene designs for the latter performance have been preserved and are published 
by A. Valbuena Prat, “La Escenografia de una Comedia de Calderén.” Archivo 
Espaiiol de Arte y Arqueologia, No. 16 (1930), 1-16. Six of them are reproduced in 
the same author’s Literatura Dramdtica Espafiola, 2nd ed. (Barcelona, 1950), pp. 
206-214. 

1? Calderén, Comedias, Part II, ed. Vera Tassis (Madrid, 1686), p. 191. 

* Comedias, Part IV, ed. Vera Tassis (1688), p. 99. 

* Tbid., p. 529. Part IV (1674), p. 266". 
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CALDERON (Pt III, 1664) 


Dentro, 4 vna parte cazas, 

y trompetas, y a otra 
instrumentos musicos; y 
salen por vna parte soldados, 
y Focas, y por otra damas, y 
detras Cintia. (p. 1) 


Dentro terromoto [sic], y 
salen todos tropecando vnos 
con otros. (p. 9°) 


Salen Cintia, y Libia. 
(p. 9”) 


Leo. Desde esta veré 
si senda descubro, 6 gente. 
Erac. Desde este risco eminente 
el monte registraré. 


Leo. Y no en vano, que en su espacio 
vn alto edificio vi. 


Mudase el teatro. 
Luq. Quien diablos le puso ai? 


Eracl. Y no en vano, que vn palacio 
descubro a mi parecer. 
(p. 16") 
Salen en dos tropas todos 
los musicos que puedan, y 
traeran todos en fuentes 
capas, espadas, y todo 
adorno de vestidos. 


Salen Cintia, y Libia. 
(p. 19*) 


HR, XXIII (1955) 


VERA TASSIS (Pt III, 1687) 


Descubrese el teatro, que 
sera de monte, y tocan a 
vn lado caxas, y trompetas, 
y @ otro instrumentos musicos, 
y salen por vna parte Soldados, 
y Focas detras, y por otra 
Damas, y detras Cintia. 

(p. 154) 
Suena el terremoto, obscurecese 
el teatro, ay truenos, y 
relampagos, y salen todos 
tropezando. (p. 172) 


Sin mudarsc el teatro de bosque, 
cessando la tempestad, se aclara 
el teatro, y salen Cintia, y 
Libia. (p. 172) 


Same dialogue, but the 
stage-direction appears one 
line later and reads: 


En el foro del teatro se 
descubre la Puerta de vn 
sumptuoso Palacio. 

(p. 186) 


Mudase el teatro en el de un 
Palacio, y salen en dos Coros 
todos los musicos que puedan, 
y criados que traeran en 
fuentes capas, espadas y 

todo adorno de vestidos, y 

Tibia. (p. 187) 


Mudase el teatro en el 
de jardin, y salen Libia, 
y Cintia. (p. 193) 
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Foc. Pues obligalos a que 
essos formados prodigios 
lo digan. Todos. Ya mal podra 
obligarnos, ni oprimirnos. 
Los dos. Porqué? 
Lib. Porque ya fatal. The stage-direction 
Cint. Cumplid el termino preciso. “Cubrese’”’ has been omitted, 
and in place of ‘‘Vdse”’ 
Cubrese. there is the following: 
Ism. El dia en aquel instante. 
Lib. En que forgados venimos. Desaparecen todos de 
Todos. A la fuerga de vn conjuro, improuiso, y se muda el 
y de vn encanto al hechizo. teatro en el de pefiasco, 
Vase. quedando solos Focas, y 
Foc. Oid, esperad. Lisipo. (p. 198) 
(p. 21”) 


This play illustrates well the perfunctory nature of Calderén’s own 
stage directions. It was originally performed at Court in 1659,” 
but the only indication that it is a court play is the one stage-direc- 
tion Mudase el teatro indicating the use of visibly changing per- 
spective scenery. All other references to such scenery have been 
suppressed. Similarly Calder6n’s stage-directions for La fiera, el 


rayo y la piedra bear only a vague relation to the performance of 
1652 when the play was staged with seven major scene-changes by 
the famous Italian scene-designer Baccio del Bianco, and took seven 
hours to perform.” There are two possible explanations for this. 
The first is that the scenery was originally dealt with in a separate 
memorandum and that few details were copied into the script. The 
second, that after the first performance the script was sold or given 
to the actors and that the Partes were edited from copies adapted for 
performance without scenery in the public theatres. In either case 
new scenery of the kind specified in Vera Tassis’ text is likely to 
have been provided for any subsequent revival in a royal theatre. 

It is clear from the evidence set out above that the problem of the 
Vera Tassis texts is not a simple one. The documents of 1679 sug- 

% C. Pérez Pastor, Documentos para la biografia de D. Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca (Madrid, 1905), p. 259. 

* Antonio de Leén Pinelo, Annales o historia de Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 


Madrid, MS G.55-1764, folios 365*-366". This passage is quoted by E. Cotarelo y 


Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1924), 
p. 290. 
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gest that Vera Tassis was working from an already adapted text 
and that he is not likely to have himself inserted the important new 
stage-directions which his edition contains. On the other hand, 
many stage-directions appear to have undergone the same kind of 
retouching as the dialogue, and in these the hand of the editor may 
more easily be discerned. Calder6n, almost certainly, participated 
in revising Faetonte; very probably he also had a hand in adapting 
the other plays discussed above, or at least the scene designers may 
have consulted him about some details of the production. Vera 
Tassis’ stage-directions may thus give a clearer idea of the drama- 
tist’s ultimate intentions than those found in the Partes and they are 
therefore not without value to those interested in Calderén’s work. 
N. D. SHERGOLD 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


THE ELDER MORATIN AND GOYA? 


NICOLAS Fernandez de Moratin is readily dispatched by 
D. most literary historians, after a few cursory remarks about 
his Jejune dramas and dramatic theory, into a kind of neo-classical 
limbo. His attacks on the Golden Age theatre are, to be sure, 
absurd, but no more so than the strictures of later critics against 
his work because it revealed the thinking of a man born in 1737 
and not in 1537. Moratin imbibed current notions and theories 
from foreign works but his deepest sources remain the national, 
the great poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, Cervantes, 
Quevedo and the Picaresque novel, and even the earliest works 
then being discovered by Velazquez, Padre Sarmiento, and es- 
pecially Sanchez. Moratin seems, indeed, to have followed the 
advice he gave to a student of his, an aspiring young poet, who 
consulted him about the literary classics he should select for his 
library, and the answer was: “‘griegos y espaioles, latinos y 
espanoles, italianos y espaiioles, franceses y espaiioles, ingleses y 
espanoles.’’* Moratin’s main interest, throughout his life, was 
poetry, its theory and its practice, and his short love lyrics, as 
well as his longer ballads and other poems on national themes, like 
the celebrated Quintillas on the ‘‘ Fiesta de toros de Madrid,’’ did, 
as his son claimed,* begin to restore to the Spanish lyric some of 
the splendor it had lost. 

The work of his that we are to consider here, the Arte de las 
putas, is practically unknown. In view of its subject matter and 
of the Edict of the Inquisition, dated 1777, prohibiting its circu- 
lation in manuscript form, it is not surprising that it was never 
included among his works, or even mentioned by his son in the 
biographical notice he wrote for the edition of his father’s works, 
Obras péstumas (Barcelona, 1821). The fabulist, Iriarte, did 


1 This material is part of two research projects: one, a series of studies 
on Goya and his ‘‘enlightened’’ contemporaries; the other, in collaboration 
with Miss Eleanor Sayre, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on the 
Caprichos. 

2 Vida de D. N. F. de M by his son, B.A.E., II, xv. 

3 Obras péstumas de D. L. F. de M. (Madrid, 1867), II, 105. 
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refer to it and the Edict as well, in a ‘‘Vejamen . . .’’ he directed 
to D. Nicolas, saying: 


. . - aquel dulce Moratin, 


que 4 Hormesinda y 4 Guzman 
eanté en lenguaje morisco, 

y por maestro de un Arte 
muy semejante al de Ovidio, 
ha visto inmortalizados 

sus versos y su apellido 

en las puertas de los templos, 
no menos que en un edicto.* 


While there might be a question as to whether an Edict of the 
Inquisition guaranteed the immortality of a work, there could be 
none that it greatly increased its circulation. Ovid’s Ars amatoria 
was permitted to circulate freely in Latin but was forbidden ‘‘en 
lengua vulgar.’’® This was the common practice and was one 
of Jovellanos’ arguments in support of the publication by Sanchez 
of the complete and faithful text of El libro de buen amor, in oppo- 
sition to the Editor’s proposal to suppress the ‘‘coplas’’ that 
seemed to him objectionable. The only text of the Moratin work 
that we have seen was printed in Madrid, 1898, by an anonymous 
Editor, who claimed that he had printed only fifty copies for 
bibliophiles; he justifies the edition on the grounds that the work 
had never been printed before, had circulated in more and more 


Quoted by Cotarelo, Iriarte y su época, Apéndice, pp. 496 f., 
‘*Vejamen que hizo Tomés de Iriarte, archivero de la Secretaria de Estado, 
al idilio que dié 4 la Imprenta D. Nicolis F. de M., socio de la Sociedad 
Matritense en alabanza de las discipulas del hilado y 4 la nota de los 
premios distribuidos 4 las discipulas de las cuatro escuelas de Madrid.’’ 
In the Indice iltimo de los libros prohibidos y mandados expurgar (Madrid, 
1790), p. 16, apears the Edict with the hand, indicating that it is forbidden 
even for those who have permission to read forbidden works: ‘‘ Arte de las 
putas. Poema ms. en 106. pagg. asi intit. Se divide en 4. Cantos: y el 1. 
empieza: Hermosa Venus, que el amor presides: y el 4. acaba: El dulce 
Moratin fue mi Maestro.’’ The idea that prohibition enhanced the value of 
works is expressed in this venomous ‘‘copla’’ written by Samaniego to Iriarte, 
after they had quarreled: ‘‘Tus obras, Tom4s, no son/ni buscadas ni leidas,/ni 
tendran estimacién/aunque sean prohibidas/por la Santa Inquisicién.’’ 

5 Indice tiltimo ..., p. 202. 

6 Jovellanos en la Real Acad. de la Hist. (Madrid, 1911), p. 236. 
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incorrect versions, and that he, therefore, wished to preserve the 
text, even in the defective state in which he had secured it—a copy 
made by a foreigner in 1813; he does not think that fifty copies 
can do much harm.’ Moratin clearly borrowed from Ovid’s poem 
the subject along with the initial invocation to Venus, and yet the 
content in large part is not the same, as, indeed, the different titles 
indicate, Ars amatoria and Arte de las putas. The style and 
motivation are radically different: in poetry rich in metaphor and 
allusion, Ovid suggests the delight of sensuous pleasure, while 
Moratin in heavy, rather monotonous hendecasyllables, provides 
specific information about the harlots of the Madrid of his day, 
sparing no salacious detail. The Latin poet is concerned with 
initiating the unskilled in the exquisite and refined art of making 
love, while the Spaniard stresses rather how a young man may 
satisfy his sexual needs in the safest and most economical way 
possible. Ovid’s ironical manner is sustained throughout but the 
Spanish poet constantly interrupts his playful banter with dis- 
quisitions on the themes common to most of the works published 
in the Spanish seventeen seventies and eighties. 

Moratin knew, besides Ovid’s original work, the contemporary 
Italian and French adaptations of it * as well as La Celestina® and 
El libro de buen amer. Where his text is close to the latter and 
to Ovid, it is difficult to tell whether or not the earlier Spanish 
text served as an intermediary between the Latin and the later 
Spanish, for the similar passages all express commonplaces of 
observation and reflexion, for example, that since all creatures 
seek their mates, why then should not man, the highest of them 
all, do so too? In the view that all women can be won, especially 
with money, Moratin is closer to Ovid, for both poets are primarily 


7 Palau suspects that more than fifty copies were printed and claims that 
the work had appeared already at least once, around 1830 (1951, Vol. V, 
334). 

8 He probably had read Algarotti’s manual and possibly, too, its French 
version L’art d’aimer, published anonymously in 1772; the Indice .. . p. 16, 
prohibits a poem of this title, in 6 cantos, published in London, 1740, or any 
other edition. 

® The ‘‘Militar a la violeta’’ is advised to read the Tragi-comedia de 
Calizto y Melibea, not only for his literary enlightenment, but because 
‘‘eontribuira 4 preservarle de los engafios y ardides de las muchas viejas 
zurcidoras, de quienes ser& preciso servirse en sus incursiones al pais de las 
delicias’’ (Cadalso, Obras, [Madrid, 1818] I, 276-7). 
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concerned with the poor man, with no other resources than his 
art and wit. On the other hand, in the warning that the lover 
should not be seduced by fine raiment, Moratin seems closer to 
Juan Ruiz: 
bajo un vestido riastico y villano 
te encontrards la Venus del Ticiano 
como buen bebedor en mala capa. 
(Moratin p. 50) 
So la espina yace la noble rosa flor, 
en fea letra esté saber de gran doctor; 
como so mala capa yace buen bebedor 
asi so el mal tabardo esté el Buen amor. 
(Juan Ruiz, stanza 18 *°) 


If the ‘‘mala capa—buen bebedor”’ is proverbial, and, therefore, 
possibly only a coincidence, the ‘‘vestido ristico y villano’’ seems 
to point concretely to the ‘‘mal tabardo.’’ Moratin’s poem does 
not, however, have the popular, sententious quality of the early 
poem or any of its earthy vitality. It is not a creative work of 
fiction but only a didactic treatise, prosaic and matter-of-fact. 
While Ovid felt no need to justify his work morally, both Spanish 
poets felt obliged to assert and argue that their works could not 
corrupt anyone. Juan Ruiz is the more candid of the two, in 
that he confesses that he writes from his own experience, while 
Moratin disclaims such direct knowledge and defends himself in 
advance against any inferences that might be drawn by an evil- 
minded reader: ‘‘. . . ni es el escrito indicio de la mente/con 
modesta y recta vida,/mi Musa es juguetona y divertida!’’ (p. 20) 

Moratin dedicates half of the present text to justifying his 
writing the poem at all, and his reasoning, despite the jocular tone, 
mirrors the mind of the typical eighteenth century Spanish ‘‘phi- 
losophe’’ he tried so hard to be. He addresses his explanations 
to his ‘‘Dorisa bella’’—celebrated in so many of his lyrics, like 
‘‘Amor aldeano,’’ ‘‘El suefio,’’ and others—lest her candor be 
shocked by the daring theme he has chosen for his work. He con- 
tends that it was dictated to him by History and Nature, so that 
he is not really responsible for it. As everyone knows, he says, 
there has always been prostitution, and in Biblical and other times 


10 Libro de buen amor, edicién . . . por Maria Rosa Lida (Buenos Aires, 


1941), p. 50. No attempt can be made here to compare the texts closely and 
in detail. 
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when natural law prevailed, unrestrained sexual indulgence was 
never considered a crime, nor should it be, since sexual satisfaction 
is both natural and necessary: 


es licito lo que es naturaleza, 

no siendo posible que se impida 

lo que naturaleza 4 voces clama, 

ya justa 6 injustamente, inevitable 

es de amor apagar la ardiente llama (p. 17).** 


Besides, many things are far worse than even illicit love, the 
frightful carnage of war, for example, and yet how often has it 
been celebrated in verse: 


Os pareceré horrible ver pintado 

por mis versos un fraile y una monja 

que se estén 4 placer regodeando 

pero ,Cudnto mas terrible es ver pintada 
la horrorosa y cruel carniceria, 

que en inocentes victimas se hacia 

por Herodes. ... 


It is far from his purpose to deride chaste and pure love, or the 
sacred bond of happy marriage; if these were commonly found, 


there would be no need for his work. Truth to tell, Moratin 
shares Ovid’s cynical view of marriage, which he sees as do many 
of his contemporaries—among them, Goya—as a crippling yoke, 
despotic and inescapable. The resemblance between the two poets 
ends with their common general opinions and advice; both warn 
possible victims of the endless ruses used by courtesans in fleecing 
them, for example. But when it comes to the concrete, Moratin 
is rooted in the thought and customs of his time. There is some- 
thing to be said for prostitution, he holds, since harlots make it 
safe for virgins to go about without fear of being attacked in the 
streets. And they free his contemporaries from the absurd and 
exasperating demands of the ‘‘cortejo,’’ which never fails to 


costarle millares de pisadas 

postes, suspiros, l4grimas, ternezas, 
escrupulos, regalos y paseos, 

estar al tocador todos los dias 


11 This trite metaphor is found in Ovid, Juan Ruiz, and the Celestina, 
but in more elaborate and varied forms. 
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y la noche pasarla en galanteos, 

y rematar por fin de estas porfias 

con que su honor les pone impedimenta. .. . 

No sé por cierto e6mo hay quien no deje 

de galantear al modo quijotesco 

ni eémo hay espaiioles que cortejen 

contra el cardcter impaciente suyo, 

haciendo noviciado el cabronaje . . . (pp. 32-33). 


In any case, whatever its merits, since illicit love does exist, his 
poem may be useful, Moratin maintains, in instructing the young 
and saving the inexperienced from wasting their health and 
patrimony. And since, nowadays, treatises are written on how to 
do everything, even on how to treat chilblains, why not, too, on 
*‘tan grande ciencia como es la puteria?’’** It is obvious that 
Moratin was ‘‘imitando a Ovidio a lo burlesco,’’ to use Cervantes’ 
phrase, while writing a parody of the numerous didactic treatises 
of the time. His long-winded moral justification is directed not 
so much to Dorisa and other readers as to the censors, in the hope 
that they would allow him to complete and publish the six cantos 
of the work as originally planned. 

After a canto and a half of moralizing, Moratin introduces his 
pupil to the harlots of the lowest economic class, and accompanies 
him, through the rest of Canto II and part of III, to all the places 
where they may be found. The tour takes them through ‘‘los 
barrios del Barquillo y Leganitos,/Lavapiés bajo y altas Mara- 
villas,’’ to soldiers’ quarters and ‘‘ la famosa bodega del Chocante”’ 
and other picaresque and picturesque haunts of the ‘‘mujeres 
de buen trovado.’’ Here a social observation is made: because 
there is not a single legal house of prostitution in Madrid, there 
are a thousand illegal ones. The tour is resumed at the arcades 
of the Plaza Mayor, beneath the Real Panaderia, where men in 
uniform come to look for la Morilla, la Morada, and Juanita, and 
continues with the chase to be found, at nightfall, in the large Plaza 
de la Cebada, at the Puerta and Puente de Toledo, las Arcas and 
“‘la barranca fiel de Recoletos,’’ the territory of la Jitana and 


12P, 30. The author refers here to Carmona’s Método racional de curar 
sabafiones, made notorious by Padre Isla’s Cartas de Juan de la Encina. 

18 The text reads: ‘‘Y asi la rectitud de los Jueces/severos no interrumpa 
mis acentos,/ni me condene hasta cantar seis veces’’ (p. 30). 
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la Perpviana, each characterized with ribald jests. Now, if the 
young man does not mind walking a bit, there is much game at the 
nocturnal pastimes of the Prado, where he will find la Pelada 
under a tree, and la Vicenta y la Aguedilla, patronized by priests 
and grenadiers. This is the Madrid that Goya discovered when 
he came to live there in the mid-seventies, and which he may even 
have explored with the aid of Moratin’s handbook, and which, 
years later, he was to recreate in so many drawings and etchings. 
This text offers us many of the scenes and figures we shall come 
to know in the artist’s graphic works, figures muffled in their capes, 
others huddled in a hallway or under a tree or on any of the 
streets we visit with Moratin. In addition to those mentioned 
are many others: Fuencarral, San Jerénimo, Montera, the ‘‘stand’’ 
of la Rita and of ‘‘la salada Calesera.’’ Each one of these is to 
be had, but the weapon or skill must, of course, be suited to the 
prey, depending on whether it is ‘‘la chusca Sinforosa’’ or ‘“‘la 
Isidra vanidosa,’’ ‘‘la Candida muy seria’’ or ‘‘la escandalosa 
Policarpa,’’ or the many others Moratin celebrates and identifies 
with detail pertinent to their profession. He commends a large 
variety of street-vendors—las Hwueveras, mother and daughter, la 


Nevera, la Caracolera, la Vinagrera, etc., ete—and particularly 
extols Pepita Guzmdn, on account of whom any monk might be 
excused for abandoning his habit (p. 59). 

Should the pupil be more fastidious, however, in his tastes, 
Moratin’s Muse has other ‘‘documents’’ to offer him: 


mas no es mi Musa tal que no respeta 
otras mil putas de elevado timbre 

con altos y excelentes tratamientos 

que en altas casas, que en dorados techos, 
en canapés y en turcas otomanas 
satisfacen el ldnguido apetito 

con pajes, con abates y cortejos 

6 con el peluquero o Mayordomo, 

y luego van en sillas sobre el lomo 

de robustos gallegos y asturianos 

tal vez solicitados de sus amas (p. 64). 


In this latter part of Canto III and the beginning of IV, Moratin 
borrows from Ovid some of the crowded places of popular amuse- 
ment, where one may have the pick of actresses, singers, dancers, 
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and other kinds of performers. The theatre** or the bullring, 
when Romero or the Mulato, valient gladiators worthy of the 
ancient cireus, perform. All Carnival festivities, balls, particu- 
larly masked balls, are most favorable to love: magnificient cos- 
tumes against the background of a beautiful salon, brilliant il- 


lumination, exquisite music, and there Venus fills all ardent 
hearts with desire: 


6 al movimiento trémulo del baile 

6 por los espaciosos corredores, 

y, al oculto favor de la careta, 

Venus infunde persuasivas voces 

Venus cualquiera mdscara suspira .. . 

Y Venus todo el a4mbito respira . . . (p. 67).%° 


There are other popular entertainments not to be missed, the 
famous Clemesén walking across the calle Ancha on a wire, and 
on the road to Aranjuez, ‘‘. . . los brincos por los aires vanos/que 
dan los volatines valencianos.’’** Best of all are the many pro- 
cessions on the days of San Juan and San Pedro and San Isidro, 
when the devout and superstitious multitude go in swarms down 
to the Manzanares or to Atocha or Santa Barbara. Here, Moratin 
expresses the view held by all his friends: 


ni por qué callaré las procesiones 

que todo el afio la devota Mantua 

hace supersticiosa en quien se mira 
profanacién del culto y al desuello 

y hace la religién prostituida 

en desdoro y al vil libertinaje 

nuevo aliento la da la hipocresia ... (p. 69). 


At any of these places, the young man will find his prey, but 
should he encounter any resistance on her part, instead of wasting 
his time and money in trying to convince her, he should have his 
pleading and haggling done for him by one of the ‘‘alchahuetas 
de rosario/que hacen novenas/y oyen muchas misas./ Estas te 
14‘‘Sed tu praecipue curvis venare theatris. ...’’ Ars amatoria, Bk. 
I, 1.89. 
En los corvos teatros, cuando oculto estés 
entre la chusma mosquetera ... (p. 65). 
15 Brings to mind Capricho 6, Nadie se conoce. 


16 There is probably a reminiscence of these performers in Capricho 
56, Subir y bajar. 
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ponen el camino llano/si no quieres cansarte en ir con ruegos.’’ ** 
Through these obliging old crones and other types of go-between, 
the young man can reach any woman he has set his eyes or heart 
on. He should be careful to use one who is discreet and reliable 
like the ‘‘zurcidora’’ that has served him well for many years."* 
Ladies of the best families are available too; the author could 
name them but is kept from doing so by the fear of dire conse- 
quences. He reiterates his advice, however, that it would be better 
to choose his object from among the healthy young girls recently 
come from the provinces to sell their wares, for these are less 
demanding. Even the inimitable Maria Ladvenant started out as 
one of these in her early youth, when she first came to the capital, 
but was soon corrupted by the dukes and marquises that squan- 
dered fortunes on her. Moratin is constantly concerned with 
teaching his pupil the ways and means of accomplishing his ends 
with a minimum of expenditure and risk. Should he wish to know 
the whereabouts of the simple country girls, he has only to ask 
the officers of the law who batten on them: 


Ya sabe el mundo la perversa gente 
Que son los alguaciles y escribanos; 
éstos persiguen 4 las pobres putas, 

no con deseos de extinguir lo malo, 
pues comen con delitos, y su vida 
pende de hombres sin ley, facinerosos, 
y la santa virtud es su homicida; 

y aunque saben que no es el estafarlas 


17Compare with Libro de buen amor, stanza 438: ‘‘Si parienta no 
tienes a tal toma viejas/que andan las iglesias y saben las callejas,/grandes 
cuentas al cuello, saben muchas consejas: con lagrimas de Moisén escantan 
las orejas.’’? The rosary is one of the earmarks of the procuress from 
Boceaccio on, to be sure, but compare the Moratin quotation with the title 
of Capricho 31, Ruega por ella. Procuress with rosary appears in Caprichos 
28 and 5, as well as in many of the drawings on the same theme. See 
Capricho 31. Goya uses rogar here in its double meaning of entreat and pray. 
He is fond of using words that have different, often contradictory, meanings 
in this way. 

18 She regrets the good old days of ‘‘puteria’’ and says of herself: 
‘«. . . ha euarenta afios/sirvo 4 grandes de Espafia y religiosos,/4 sefioras y 
4 monjas, y ninguna/por mi ha perdido, aunque sufri seis veces/mitras, 
encierros, troncho, burro y plumas./ . . . Nifia de teta fué la Celestina,/pues 
sé yo mds embrollos 6 ingredientes/para cien ministerios diferentes ;/pero 
porque envilece la alabanza/en boca propia, callo. . . .’’ 
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medio de corregirlas, pues quedando 
pobres, prosiguen siempre puteando, 
las roban con achaque de enmendarlas (p. 81).!® 


The text ends with the promise to direct the fifth canto to the 
harlots themselves, but it was probably never written. Moratin 
may have been intimidated by the Edict of the Inquisition or 
he may have lost interest in the work even before the Edict was 
issued. The fact is that the Fourth Canto just peters out and adds 
little to the preceding three. The only interesting part of the 
work is the middle section in which Moratin displays his extra- 
ordinarily intimate knowledge of Madrid * and its inhabitants. 
The real protagonist of his work is the City at night or Night in 
the City, over which Eros presides. Besides the many prostitutes, 
Moratin mentions famous bullfighters, dancers, musicians, the 
painter, Inza, the sculptor, Castro, and innumerable other popular 
figures of the time. If the work has little artistic value, it has 
considerable interest as a social document, and it illuminates re- 
vealing characteristics of at least some ‘‘enlightened’’ Spaniards, 
their intense preoccupation with the erotic and their extreme 
predilection for everything ‘‘popular’’: women, manners, cos- 
tumes, amusements. The latter trait is evident in much of the 
writing of the day, but the former is rarely expressed at all and 
never so freely. 

Only in Goya’s graphic work is eroticism so pervasive. There, 
too, we find the same nocturnal Madrid, more incisively, more 
dramatically portrayed, to be sure, and far more corrosively. 
Our text may well have provided Goya with the generating idea 
of his prostitute series, as well as specific scenes and details of 
some of his drawings and aquatints depicting harlots and pro- 
euresses, and also lecherous monks and friars. A certain general 
resemblance is, of course, to be expected in works reflecting the 


19 Compare wih Capricho 21, ;Qual la descafionan! Here we see the 
magistrate ‘‘covering up’’ (hacer la capa a) an alguacil y escribano, who are 
plucking a poor prostitute. Of these practices Moratin had firsthand knowl- 
edge; ef. B.A.E. II, Vida de D. N. F. de M., p. xii. 

20 Amusingly enough, Moratin later used the same device of a guided tour 
through old Madrid in a poem radically different in character and subject, 
namely, ‘‘A las nifias premiadas por la Sociedad econémica de Madrid en la 
distribucién de 1779’’ (B.A.E. II, pp. 27-31), in which he conducts the 
reader to the dwellings of all the virtuous and diligent young women dis- 
tinguished by the Society. 
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same living reality and satirizing the same conditions and prac- 
tices. However, when analogies seem strikingly close, the question 
of literary sources inevitably arises. 

Recent Goya studies have, in fact, dealt with his sources, both 
graphic and literary, and Sanchez Cantén, in his authoritative 
Introduction to the handsome new edition of the Caprichos,” sum- 
marizes the findings to date. He suggests that even the title may 
have been taken from one of Cadalso’s Cartas marruecas, and 
cites among Goya’s literary sources, La éptica del cortejo by 
Ramirez y Géngora, and not by Cadalso as is often stated, and 
works by Forner, Gabriel Alvarez de Toledo, Joaquin del Amo, 
Antonio de Zamora, and Ramén de la Cruz, whose sainetes have 
frequently been compared with works of Goya, although they are 
more accurately to be associated with his cartoons for tapestries 
than with his later graphic works.”” In a recent article in the 
new review Goya,?* Camén Aznar shows that Casti’s Gli animali 
parlanti was a source of some of the symbolical animals that Goya 
was so fond of drawing. 

The most cogent and convincing demonstration of Goya’s in- 
debtedness to a text was given by Prof. Enrique Lafuente Ferrari 
in his study on the ‘‘Tauromaquia,’’ ** in which he proves that the 
elder Moratin’s Carta histérica sobre el origen y progreso de la 
corrida de toros en Espaiia (1777) served the artist as a point of 
departure and provided him as well with the specific themes and 
subjects that he illustrated in his bullfight series. It is our con- 
tention that the same author’s Arte de las putas—which Goya 
could have known right before or after the Edict forbidding its 
circulation, or later through the poet’s son who was a friend 
of Goya’s—may have served as the stimulus for his undertaking 
the series of preparatory drawings for the prints of harlots in the 
Caprichos. It is not only that the individual themes treated by 
Goya are practically all to be found in the Arte ... they are 
to be found in other contemporary works as well—but that the 
work as a whole, its atmosphere, its sketches in black and white, 
its unmitigated naturalism would have left deep impressions, later 


21 Barcelona, Instituto Amatller de Arte Hispfnico, 1949. 

22 Foreign literary sources have been adduced by other critics, for ex- 
ample, Mercier’s Tableau de Paris by Juan de la Encina, and Addison’s On 
the Pleasure of Imagination by Lépez Rey in his recent book on the Caprichos. 

23 Nim 1, julio-agosto, 1954, pp. 9-14. 

24 Archivo espafiol de arte, nam. 75, julio-sept., 1946, pp. 177 ff. 
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to be recalled in the form of images of his own that he would 
draw and eventually etch. 

In his newspaper announcement of the Caprichos** Goya as- 
serted that his etchings had not been copied from Nature but dis- 
played forms and attitudes that existed only in the mind. There 
can be no question that this was entirely true. Once the scenes 
and figures passed through the lens of his imagination—regard- 
less of what their original source or impulse may have been— 
they became part of the very individual and particular world he 
created. The only purpose in seeking out his sources is to arrive 
at a better understanding of the meaning of his works or to gain 
more insight into the creative process that brought them into being. 
In the same announcement, it is stated that the censure of human 
vices and error, which has hitherto been considered a proper task 
for poetry, can also be an objective in painting. It would be 
foolish to attach much importance to a statement of this kind 
because it was undoubtedly written after the creative work was 
completed. It does indicate, however, that Goya was aware that 
he was undertaking, in his graphic work, what had already been 
done in literature, and it is therefore not surprising that con- 
sciously and unconsciously he made use of those literary texts that 
had left their impact on him. This does not mean that we consider 
Goya to have been a great reader or philosopher but only that he 
shared the preoccupations of his ‘‘enlightened’’ friends and con- 
temporaries, knew at least the books that were discussed or written 
by them, followed the heated controversies in newspapers and pam- 
phlets, in short, lived in his own time. He may well have known 
Ovid in Latin, or in translation; many of his contemporaries 
translated the classical poets and Spanish versions of works by 
Horace, Martial, Juvenal, and others appeared in the reviews he 
doubtless saw. He knew Celestina and her descendants in fiction 
and in the world around him. Moratin, in his Arte de las putas, 
combined the traditional with the actual in his treatment of a 
subject that obsessed many of his rational contemporaries, and 


Goya was one of them. Eprra F. HELMaNn 


Smmmons COLLEGE 


25 The announcement appeared in the Diario de Madrid, Feb. 6, 1799 
and has been reprinted by Gémez de la Serna, Lépez Rey, and others. It 
was probably not written by Goya alone, for the style does not seem to be 
his. It may have been written by, or with the help of, Ce4n Bermidez. 























VARIA 
HEREDIA’S OSSIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Some time during December of 1823, shortly after his arrival in the 
United States as an exile, José Maria Heredia began to translate Ossian 
into Spanish verse. By his own account, he wanted at first mainly to 
alleviate the tedious confinement to which he was subjected by his health 
and the severe winter of Boston and New York. Another reason was his 
desire to practice English, which he had first learned while still in Cuba, 
from his friend José Antonio Miralla, the Argentine poet, scholar, and 
exile. Heredia’s first translation was soon completed, and he went on to 
make more versions of Ossian during the early part of his stay in this 
country. Perhaps attaching small importance to this kind of writing, 
he was not careful to preserve the poems, which as he sent them off to 
Cuba became so scattered that their recovery has been sporadic. 

It is evident that Heredia kept no copy of these MSS, for he later 
complains that “the negligence of a friend” caused their loss; and this 
is supported by the fact that the 1825 New York edition of his poetry 
contains none of the Ossian pieces, even though the only limitation he had 
put upon himself was the exclusion of patriotic themes which might 
violate the hospitality he was enjoying. In time, however, these transla- 
tions have come out at intervals, six of them being known today. Since 
they have had varied, separate, and sometimes paradoxical histories, it may 
be of interest to note under one head the survival of each, in order to 
estimate its position in Heredia’s development. 

One can begin by testing the assumption that the translations were all 
done in the same period, from December of 1823 to May of 1824.1 There 
are some external evidences, certainly, upon which to rely. Two of the 
poems have a dependable terminus ad quem. “La batalla de Lora” has 
a dedication to Miralla, explaining that this is Heredia’s first translation 
from the English, and bearing the date January 1, 1824. After that 
the MS was sent to the poet’s mother in Cuba, with a request that it 
reach the hands of his uncle Ignacio.? It would then seem likely that 






1This has been recently expressed in the latest collection of Heredia’s 


poems, the Poestas completas, edited by Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring, Havana, 
1941, 


2 Francisco Gonzflez del Valle, Cronologia herediana (Havana, 1938), 
p. 145. 
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Ignacio was the one who mislaid it. After more than fifty years it came 
to light in Matanzas, in the possession of Heredia’s daughter Loreto; she 
delivered it to Vidal Morales y Morales, who then prepared it for publica- 
tion in the Revista de Cuba in 1879 (IV, 201-212). Here it embraces the 
whole of the original, turning The Battle of Lora into blank hendecasyl- 
lables, as with all other Ossian poems that we have of Heredia’s. 

The other poem about whose date one can be fairly certain is a 
translation of The War of Inis-Thona.* On the second of June, 1824, the 
poet sent it to Ignacio in a letter, along with certain other verses. He 
asked his uncle to pass the poetry on to Pepilla Arango, Heredia’s charm- 
ing friend and protectress. Whether Ignacio complied or not is an open 
question, but in any event “Inistona” dropped from sight for over 115 
years. At length Francisco Gonzdlez del Valle came upon a copy of it 
while going through the papers of the Matanzas scholar José Augusto 
Escoto, and it was made a part of the Poesias completas in 1941. Once 
again this is based on the entire Ossian selection.® 

That Heredia did indeed make more than two translations in the same 
period is shown by remarks in family letters. On March 6, 1824, he 
writes that he has begun a translation which he hopes to sell; * on May 
15 he tells his mother that he has “two or three more poems of Ossian,” 
which he will copy out when he has time.’ Six years later, when referring 
back to this project, he said that he had finished “la versién de varios 
poemas” when he was in the United States.* It has therefore been con- 


8 Gonzflez del Valle gives Heredia’s title as ‘‘La guerra de Imistona,’’ 
and all others have followed suit. However, there is good reason to think 
that Heredia intended ‘‘Inistona,’’ since not only does Macpherson’s form 
warrant this, but also Heredia’s other source—discussed below—gives ‘‘ Inis- 
tona.’’ Furthermore, in all other cases Heredia has respected proper names, 
altering them only to fit Spanish phonetic patterns, which are not involved 
in this issue. Heredia’s rapid hand is difficult to transcribe. This is shown 
by the numerous errors in ‘‘Lora,’’ where ‘‘Sora’’ is continually put as 
‘*Lora,’’ with consequent warping of the meaning; and such other errata 
appear as Tergueto for Fergusto, Judyti for Inclyti, and Lusxar for Lumar. 
Heredia’s m’s and n’s are not easily distinguishable from contiguous i’s. 

4 Cronologia herediana, pp. 149 and 151. Gonzflez del Valle is my only 
source for this information, since all printed versions of this letter that I 
have found omit the passage he mentions. 

5 The excision marks in the printed text are misleading, as no part of the 
original is left unrepresented. 

6 Cron. her., p. 145. 

7 Heredia, Poesias, discursos y cartas (Havana, 1939), II, 134. 

8 Cron. her., p. 250. Gonz&lez del Valle here publishes a most interesting 
document left by Heredia, unquestionably composed as an editorial for La 
Miscelénea but for some reason never put into print. Although Gonzilez del 
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jectured that these unfortunately general allusions are to all the other 
poems besides “Lora” and “Inistona” that have subsequently been 
published. 

With three others, some light falls on the manner of their existence. 
Some time between 1829 and 1832 Heredia intended to print in La 
Miscelénea, a journal he was editing in Tlalpam, several Ossian poems, 
which he describes as “fragments”; and these he had been able to recon- 
stitute (restablecer) in the absence of his lost MSS. These never found 
their way into La Miscelénea, but the second edition of his collected poems 
—Toluea, 1832—does contain three fragments which one may reasonably 
assume to be those he had in mind earlier. Thus, under the general title 
“Fragmentos traducidos de Osidn,” appear “Al Sol,” “A la Luna,” and 
“Morar.” Of these, “Al Sol,” which renders nearly all the last para- 
graph of Carthon, had previously come out in the March, 1826 issue of 
El Iris, a journal he helped to edit in Mexico City for some six months. 
The other two poems, however, make their first appearance in 1832. 
“A la Luna” is from the first section of Dar-Thula, and “Morar” is taken 
from Alpin’s speech in the Songs of Selma. 

Finally, the 1832 volume also presents “Oina-Morul,” a complete 
version of the brief original, but, outside of the supposition that it was 
made in the United States, there is no sure external record of its history, 
inasmuch as it does not fit within Heredia’s reference to fragments. 

In addition to this small external information there is, luckily, an 
internal feature that will help to understand not only Heredia’s method 
of translation, but also the times when the translations were made. This 
is his reliance, not heretofore analyzed, on the celebrated version made by 
the eighteenth-century Italian scholar and translator Melchior Cesarotti. 
In dedicating “La batalla de Lora,” Heredia had made this acknowledg- 
ment: “Mi admiracién al genio de la naturaleza salvaje, como llama a 
Osidn su traductor italiano Cesarotti, me impelié a tentar al menos volver 
en castellano los sublimes acentos de la voz de Cona, y a imitacién del 
mismo Cesarotti, he usado el verso libre como el més propio del asunto, 
y digno de la sencillez y majestad de la epopeya.” It has not previously 
been pointed out that Heredia’s debt does not end here by any means. For 
instanee, “Lora” on first publication contained two series of superscript 
note indications: one of letters a-z, and the other of numbers 1-12, plus 
one of a different conventional sign. The lettered superscripts refer to 
notes of considerable erudition, including Latin quotations. The other set 
of superscripts, however, had no corresponding notes, and the editor 
declared himself baffled. In 1941 the same superscripts and notes are 


Valle suggests 1830 as the date for this text, I cannot find support for this 
degree of exactness. 
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reproduced without comment. The answer to this puzzle is that both the 
idea and the content of all twenty-six notes are Cesarotti’s. As for the 
unfulfilled number superscripts, they too originate in Cesarotti. They 
indicate ten “Osservazioni” placed at the end of the volume. Heredia 
obviously meant to translate these too, adding two more of his own 
devising, but either he failed to do so, or neglected to send them, or they 
were lost in Cuba. Interestingly, both of the notes he would have added 
pertain to the moon, to whose contemplation he was particularly given. 

What is of more consequence is that Cesarotti’s influence on Heredia 
extends to the making of the translations themselves. A collation of 
Macpherson, Cesarotti, and Heredia shows that the Italian text sometimes 
persuaded Heredia in matters of vocabulary and interpretation. For 
example, there are in “Lora” such variants as these: MACPHERSON 
(1810 ed.) Thou seest green tombs, CESAROTTI (1801) Cinta/Tu la 
vedrai di verdeggianti tombe, HEREDIA Mira esa fila de verdosas tumbas 
[italies mine]; or MACPH. They gladdened once the kings of the world, 
in the midst of their echoing halls, CES. esse allegraéro/Nelle dorate sale 
i re del mondo, HER. al rey del mundo/En sus doradas salas alegraron. 
These are from “Inistona” : 


MACPH. 


some bard may find me 


CES. HER. 


Ivi prosteso Alli postrado 


there; some bard may 
give my name to song. 
The daughter of the 
stranger shall see my 
tomb, and weep over the 
youth 





Mi trover& qualche can- 
tore, e ai venti 
Dara l’mio nome; 
gine straniera 
Scorgera la mia tomba, e 

impietosita 
Lagrimera sul giovinetto 


ver- 





Hallarime algdén bardo, y 
sus canciones 

Dirin mi nombre: la ex- 
tranjera virgen 

Vera mi tumba, y lloraré 
piadosa 

La desdicha del joven 


From “Oina-Morul”: MACPH. when bards are removed to their place, 
CES. Allor che al sonno/Dansi i cantori, HER. Cuando al suefio/Se 
abandonan los bardos. 

Nevertheless, this does not merely repeat the case of Pedro Montengén 


who, as Peers has observed, consulted only the Italian translation.® On 
the contrary, Heredia, whenever he did use Cesarotti, seems to have had 
both the English and the Italian texts before him as he worked, referring 
to the latter for help in meaning, metrics, or embellishment. Indeed, 
when there are variants, Heredia’s translation agrees with Macpherson 
against Cesarotti more often than not. The ratio varies: in “Inistona” 
such agreement is slightly over 1:1 in favor of Macpherson, and in 
“Oina-Morul” it is about 1.5:1, whereas in “Lora” it is nearer 3:1. As 


® E. Allison Peers, ‘‘The Influence of Ossian in Spain,’’ PQ, IV (1925), 
126. 
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for the shorter poems, “Al Sol” has these possible variants: MACPH. 
thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, CES. Tu nella tua belta 
guardi sereno/Fuor delle nubi, HER. ta miras/Sereno entre las nubes; 
MACPH. thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, CES. sorgendo/Con 
la tua chioma gialleggiante inondi/Le nubi orientali, HER. resplandezea/ 
En la nube oriental tu comba de oro.*° However, the poem is too short 
for a firm conclusion; there is, for instance, no agreement against Cesarotti. 

The situation is different in the 1832 fragments. Here one can find 
no demonstrable borrowings from Cesarotti, the few departures from the 
strict sense of the English being largely omissions and additions, mostly 
adjectives, for the sake of syllable measure. The most acceptable 
explanation for this difference is that the fragments were produced when 
Heredia was experiencing a fresh interest in Ossian after reading, in 
1829, two poems translated by Gallego.1 At that time he censures 
Gallego for taking liberties with the original, for “a translator should 
strive faithfully to depict the original with which he is working, in all 
its defects and attractions, since it is not for him to correct something 
that does not belong to him.” Having passed his judgment, Heredia 
would be likely to ensure that his own poems were blameless on this 
score. He says of them with decorous humility that they have perhaps 
no merit save that of faithfulness. 

Heredia’s Ossian poems thus fall into two general groups and an 
intermediate category: 1) The “primitive” set, written 1823-24, com- 
prising “La batalla de Lora,” “La guerra de Inistona,” and “Oina-Morul.” 
Clearly the latter belongs with the posthumous poems not only because 
like them it is long and complete, with the pseudo-epie predominating, 
but also because it lies within the Cesarotti influence. It must be from 
2 MS recovered shortly before printing, for the poet did not have it 
when he apologized for having only fragments. Such a circumstance 
would explain his not having refashioned it in accordance with his new- 
found criterion of literalness. 2) “Al Sol,” probably written at the same 
time in the United States, at any rate prior to March, 1826. The nature 


10 The 1893 Paris edition, based on the original 1826 reading, has ‘‘cima’’ 
—even further removed from the meaning of the English but also outwardly 
resembling ‘‘chioma.’’ The Poestas completas, incidentally, lacks the next 
line of Heredia’s poem. That the assistance from Cesarotti could sometimes 
be more misleading than useful is shown here: MACPH. with their stones 
[ie., grave stones] of mossy heads, CES. Con alte pietre di muscose cime 
HER. los pefiascos/Alzan su frente que corona el musgo (‘‘ Lora’’). 

11 Peers does not mention these two poems, published in Versos de J. 
Nicasio Gallego, recogidos y publicados por Domingo del Monte (Philadelphia, 
1829). See Heredia, Revisiones literarias (Chacén y Calvo) (Havana, 1947), 
pp. 158-160; a Misceldnea article. 
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of its subject, nevertheless, links it to the later group. 3)“A la Luna” 


and “Morar,” substantially if not entirely originating between 1829 and 
1832.1? 


ARNOLD CHAPMAN 
University of California 


12 It is most strange that, if one is to judge by the available texts, Heredia 
should have failed to translate the last phrase of the passage from which he 
took ‘‘ Al Sol’’: ‘‘the blast of the north is on the plain, the traveller shrinks 
in the midst of the journey.’’ This is precisely the kind of subject and mood 
that often inspired Heredia. 





REVIEWS 


Hispanic Culture and Character of the Sephardic Jews. By Mair José 
Benardete. Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1952: 
186 pages. 


The Sephardic Jews have already been studied by a considerable num- 
ber of writers: However, because only a few of these have dealt gen- 
erally with the Levantine and African Sephardic communities, Professor 
Benardete has felt it necessary to write his own account, conceived pri- 
marily to provide a background for a continuing study of the Judaeo- 
Spanish ballad. He begins with the massacres of 1391 and follows the 
Sephardim in exile from Spain to the more propitious surroundings of 
Italy and the Ottoman Empire. He then examines the political and social 
character of the settlements in the East, through their flourishing in the 
16th and 17th centuries to their gradual decline in the 18th and 19th, and 
ends with a discussion of Sephardic colonies in the United States. 

The author is at his best, in this reviewer’s opinion, when endeavoring 
to reproduce the flavor of Sephardic life in the Near East; for the presenta- 
tion is often sharply illuminated by flashes from Benardete’s own experi- 
ence and background: the hidalguism of the Spanish immigrant, his 
superiority over his Ashkenazi brethren and his Turkish hosts in political 
and professional matters, his fatal intellectual isolation, the politico- 
religious pattern of his local government, and the unique character of 
his mysticism. 

Almost as interesting, and perhaps more useful, are the copious notes 
at the end of each chapter, containing reports of travelers in the Levant, 
comments from contemporary novelists, excerpts from Rabbis’ responsa,? 
opinions of scholars who have concerned themselves with the Sephardim, 


and poems and legends in Judaeo-Spanish taken from the author’s 
memory. 


1 Benardete lists most of these in his rather full Bibliography. The 
reviewer has used the following: José Amador de los Rios, Historia social, 
politica y religiosa de los judios de Espaiia, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1876); Fritz 
Baer, Die Juden im christlichen Spanien (Berlin, 1929-35); Abraham A. 
Newman, The Jews in Spain, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1942); Cecil Roth, A 
History of the Marranos (Philadelphia, 1932). 

2 The responsa, long opinions on various subjects rendered by the rabbis 
at the request of important members of their congregations, have been used 
to good purpose by a number of historians, among them Abraham Newman, 
mentioned in the previous footnote. 
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Professor Benardete is not primarily interested in the causes of the 
expulsion of the orthodox Jews and the Inquisition’s treatment of their 
converted brethren, the Marranos. However, in such space as he does 
devote to this matter, he seems to maintain that the Jews’ own short- 
comings were to blame for the unfavorable decrees of the Catholic 
Sovereigns and that the concurrent religious and patriotic hysteria was 
historically inevitable. One may find a severer judgment given by a much 
less sympathetic critic: “La obra de la intolerancia de unos pocos, fomen- 
tada por tantos y tan repetidos esfuerzos, habiase trocado en la obra del 
fanaticismo de todos.”* One cannot, indeed, ignore the contribution of 
such zealots as Ferrfn Martinez, Vicente Ferrer and Tomas de 
Torquemada. 

This reader cannot refrain from taking minor exception to one claim 
made by the author. He uses the 15th-century Alba Bible to illustrate 
the relative antiquity of Sephardic Spanish, stating that its language is 
“more archaic than contemporary documents of the Bible.”*® He cites 
Paz y Melia, the Alba Bible’s editor, in support of this statement. How- 
ever, the difference between this Bible and some of its near contemporaries 
is not nearly so great as Benardete seems to imply. Several of the phono- 
logical innovations encountered in it, such as the loss of the d in pres. 5, 
are generally regarded as falling in the last quarter of the 14th or in 
the early 15th century. It is true that it retains some archaisms, such 
as ie imperfects and apocopated postfixed le, which are not to be found 
in the nearly contemporary Escoriai MSS I.j.3 and I.j.4; but other 15th- 
century MSS have frequent examples. Admittedly there might be 
archaisms contained in the Alba Bible’s lexicon, which the reviewer has 
not yet studied. 

From the point of view of organization this book sometimes leaves 
a good deal to be desired. Speculative interruptions are fairly common 
and often distracting. In a few instances a rather unconventional syntax 
requires sentences to be read again for comprehension. One example 
should suffice: “From Babylonian times at least, Jews have been in the 
habit of transliterating the language of the countries where they happen 
to dwell, besides their national tongue, in Hebrew characters.”* There 
are also numerous misprints, many of which surely could have been 
avoided by more careful proofreading. 

Despite these criticisms, the reviewer believes that the reading of Pro- 
fessor Benardete’s book should be rewarding, to the specialist for the 


8 Pp. 37-38. 

4Amador de los Rios, op. cit., II, 423. 

5 P. 30. 

®See Escorial Bible I.j.4 (Philadelphia, 1953), Introd., pp. 4-7. 
7P, 58. 
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many useful references that it contains, and to the layman for its vivid 
portrayal of Sephardic culture. 





O. H. Hauprmann 





Grinnell College 








A Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme. Versions and Criticism. By 
Armand Edwards Singer. West Virginia University Bulletin, Series 
54, No. 10-1, April, 1954: 174 pages. 






“This bibliography contains versions of Don Juan and related char- 
acters, and hooks, articles, essays, and other critical writing on them and 
on the Don Juan theme in general” (p. 4). Professor Singer fulfills his 
task with careful and honest accuracy, making consultation of his work 
easy by simple organization and ample cross references. All preceding 
bibliographies are superseded by this work which contains “over four 
times as many entries as in any previous listing” (loc. cit.). There 
appear 1370 folklore and literary versions of the Don Juan and related 
themes in Sections IV and V. There are to be found, e.g., 40 items on 
Byron, 229 on Mozart, 48 on Tirso, and 42 on Zorrilla. The last Section 
on General Criticism counts 303 entries. Professor Singer did not spare 
time and effort in order to identify doubtful entries, and there must 
have been quite a number of them. By a system of diacritical signs as 
well as by remarks added to the entry he indicates the degree of reliability 
of the information provided and often also the scope of the publication 
listed, if not entirely clear from the title. A typical example: “787. 
*Lanpau. Don Juan. Two critics cite it. Supposedly German. I 
could not locate it.” The Don Juan bibliography is non-exclusive and 
its “goal has been completeness within the limits prescribed, though it has 
proved an almost hopeless task” (loc. cit.). However, Professor Singer 
intends to publish Supplements from time to time and he begins by 
including in this book a sheet of Addenda and Corrigenda, dated May 
15, 1954. 

We feel we can best express our gratitude for a task carried out with 
patience and self-denial by raising a very few queries and suggestions. 
No. 128: How did Bustos Tavera of La Estrella de Sevilla ever get in 
as a character with Don Juanesque traits? The connections between 
Prometheus (No. 166) and Theseus (No. 176) and Don Juan seem very 
tenuous indeed. Aspasia (No. 179) lived in the 5th century B.C. No. 
1193: Could “Sylva, C.” be Carmen Sylva, pseudonym of Queen Elizabeth 
of Romania (1843-1916), who was a poetess and a novelist (see Kremnitz, 
Carmen Sylva, 2nd ed. [1903])? In view of the policy followed in listing 
Burlador editions, the one by John M. Hill and Mabel Margaret Harlan in 
Cuatro Comedias (New York, 1940) greatly merits an entry for its 
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Introduction and Notes. Alda Croce’s Studio critico about Tirso (Quad- 
derni della “Critica,” VI, no. 19-20 [Sept. 1951], 47-111) deals primarily 
with El burlador and El condenado. The “Bibliography of Foreign Pub- 
lications dealing with the Comedia,” which appears twice annually in 
the Bulletin of the Comediantes (1950 ff.), has a section on the Don Juan 
Theme. There are three items there as well as two in The Year’s Work 
in Modern Language Studies, XIII (1952), 156-157, which should be 
entered in the next Supplement. Finally, we have submitted to Professor 
Singer a number of items, some certainly doubtful, which were collected 
in 1932 in a seminar at the University of Pennsylvania, to be scrutinized 
and used at his discretion in the Supplements. They contain among other 
titles a number of zarzuelas appearing in the book list of the Sociedad 
de Autores Espatioles (Madrid, 1913) .* 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Critical Bibliography of the New Stylistics Applied to the Romance 
Literatures, 1900-1952. By Helmut A. Hatzfeld. Chapel Hill, 1953: 
xxii + 302 pages. 


Style, like language, is fundamentally expression aiming at com- 
munication. But style, like art, aims to communicate not information 
but values, and these, like the values in painting or music, are implicit 
rather than explicit. They reveal, not merely what the author con- 
sciously wished to convey, but also what he unconsciously intended. 
Hereby the scope of stylistics is immensely enlarged and herein lies 
their fascination for many scholars increasingly concerned with psychology 
in its widest sense. 

This bibliography for the first time allows a comprehensive survey of 
the relatively new field of stylistics. Even those who do not have a 
natural gratitude-complex for bibliographers, will acknowledge its use- 
fulness. Well systematized and clearly (though poorly) printed, it covers 
an impressive mass of 1600 studies, which only Professor Hatzfeld so 
far has dared to confront and digest. 

In the present compilation he combines the wealth of information 
assembled in his early surveys for the Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift, his contributions to A. Alonso and R. Lida’s Introduccién a la 
estilistica romance in its two editions, and a harvest of titles gathered 
between 1950 and 1952 and here presented as Addenda I and II. 


1In line 4 of second paragraph on p. 5, I suppose the last word should 
read ‘‘on’’ instead of ‘‘in.’? Other misprints noted: write B26 dichterische, 
287 galanten, 427 Erzihlungen, p. 45 erase 531. at bottom of page; write 
1091 ein, 1330 Die, 2482.2 Rimaneggiatore, 2647.5a Zwei. 
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In spite of its inevitable fragmentation the bibliography offers a 
certain cohesion resulting from the relatively limited time it covers, its 
effective arrangement and the author’s systematizing mind, constantly 
aware of possible patterns denoting groups or schools and keen to detect 
new departures. Most if not all of this represents first hand knowledge 
and implies long and faithful application. 

Then there is the critical comment. The author is a trifle acid about 
the ‘non-critical’ nature of the Argentine additions to his survey of 1932 
(p. x), yet his own critical remarks will not always command approval 
and may not seldom be judged hasty or doctrinaire, or at any rate ques- 
tionable. It is at least unconvincing to dismiss a more than competent 
study on Avellaneda (nr 1511) with three words of disapproval. On the 
other hand there are dozens of items where an objective description (when 
not marred by the author’s fondness for technical phraseology) provides 
an acceptable judgment deriving from the information itself. 

It is certain that many will greatly profit from this book. In spite 
of their undefined limits and the uncertainty of their methods, stylistics 
are proving equally attractive to the talented beginner (most names in the 
index are credited with only one study) and to the veteran looking for a 
tool to classify unwieldy material. The ‘sampling’ process combined with 
stylistic analysis, as practiced recently in Auerbach’s Mimesis,1 may prove 
the method of the future to provide perspective along with significant 
subject matter. 

JosepH E. GILLET 

University of Pennsylvania 


Obras completas de Francisco de Aldana. Edicién de Manuel Moragén 
Maestre. Vols.I & II. (Instituto “Miguel de Cervantes.” Biblio- 
teca de Antiguos Libros Hispdnicos, serie A, XXII & XXIII.) 
C.8.1.C., Madrid, 1953: xiv + 235; 271 pages. 


La poesia del Capitén Aldana (1537-1578). By Alfredo Lefebvre. Uni- 
versidad de Concepcién, Chile, 1953: 196+xx+46 pages. 

The present “reimpresién” of the Madrid edition of the works of 
Francisco de Aldana (1537-1578) contains important poems, many of 
them unpublished since the sixteenth century, but has added to an al- 
ready imperfect text a large number of “erratas inadvertidas.” Sr. 
Moragén’s claim (p. xiv) that “los errores de imprenta se han suprimido” 
is true only of some of the most obvious errata; in other cases, his “‘cor- 
rections” show that he has not understood the context. For example, in 
Vol. I, p. 28, he changes “seridad” to “seriedad”’ ; but a collation with the 


1Cf. Erich Auerbach in Weltliteratur. Festgabe fiir Fritz Strich. Bern, 
1952, p. 47. 
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first (Milan) edition reveals the authentic reading ‘‘feridad” (cf. Academy 
Dictionary and It. ferita). On the same page “Constinopla”’ is not cor- 
rected, though the line obviously lacks a syllable; in this case too the first 
edition provides the proper reading. 

The decision to reproduce the Madrid edition, rather than the Milan 
or Brussels edition, is probably right, though not for the reason given by 
the editor (p. vii): it is not the most complete, for it lacks a cancién, two 
sonnets, and several octavas reales found in the Brussels edition. (Other 
poems missing from this edition of Aldana’s ‘obras completas”’ are a son- 
net in Italian, a second cancién, and two compositions in octavas reales.) 
The two-volume Madrid edition is, however, much more complete than 
the one-volume Milan edition and is prior to the Brussels edition (ef. 
Gallardo, Ensayo, Nos. 107-111). 

A critical edition of Aldana’s works, called for by Karl Vossler in 1936 
(Poesie der Einsamkeit in Spanien), is still “dringend zu wiinschen.” 
Variant readings, emendations, careful punctuation, and explanatory 
notes are needed to clarify the text, which is sometimes quite obscure. 
The chaotic disorder in which Aldana’s brother published the poems must 
be completely revised before his poetry can be read and appreciated as a 
whole. Quevedo’s complaint is perhaps more valid than ever: of the 
“valeroso y doctisimo soldado y poeta Francisco de Aldana,”’ he wrote in 
1609: ‘‘Si aleanzo sosiego algin dia bastante, pienso enmendar y corregir 
sus obras deste nuestro poeta espafiol, tan agraviadas de la emprenta, 
tan ofendidas del desalifio de un su hermano, que solo quien de cortesfa 
le creyere al que lo dice creeré que lo es’”’ (Anacreén castellano, XIX). 
Until a critical edition is published, Sr. Moragén’s “reimpresién”’ makes 
partially available the works of an interesting poet. 

Alfredo Lefebvre’s study is the first in a series of publications planned 
by the Departamento de Castellano of the Universidad de Concepcién. 
(Though the title-page bears the date 1953, the colophon indicates that 
the printing was not completed until August 15, 1954.) The author, who 
teaches at this university, has previously published an interesting work 
of poetic theory, La infalibilidad del poeta (Santiago de Chile, 1946), 
and has edited the Zig-Zag anthology, Poetas chilenos contempordneos. 
According to a “nota preliminar,” this latest book of his is an ‘‘ensayo 
de investigacién estilfstica” which follows primarily the methods of 
Daémaso Alonso and Carlos Bousofio, supplemented with suggestions 
taken from Hatzfeld and Spitzer. Professor Lefebvre does not attempt 
to give us an analysis, or even a survey, of all of Aldana’s poetry, which 
amounts to over 8700 lines; instead, he chooses to make an exegesis and 
analysis of a single poem, the Carta para Arias Montano sobre la contem- 
placién de Dios y los requisitos della, which he considers to be, both from 
a critical and a biographical point of view, the poet’s ‘‘testamento.”’ 
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Before beginning his study of this epistle, the author provides a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction to the poet. The biography is based 
on the outline established in 1941 by Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino (Cas- 
tilla, tomo II, fasciculos III & IV, 57-64), considerably amplified by 
an imaginative gleaning of data from Aldana’s poetry and by some more 
recent research (cf. RR, XLIV [1953], 166-184). Professor Lefebvre 
takes into account the critical remarks and studies of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Rodriguez-Mojfiino, Vossler, and Cernuda; he does not, however, mention 
the article of J. P. W. Crawford (HR, VII [1939], 48-61). He points 
out that, although from an external point of view it may be meaningful 
to apply to Aldana and his epistle the general label of ‘‘platénico;” as an 
aid in the analysis and concrete understanding of this individual poem 
“la etiqueta nos resulta poco operante, se nos convierte en una llave de 
ganztia que abre todas las puertas lfricas del siglo XVI .. .” (p. 72). 
There is a further introductory section concerned specifically with the 
“ambiente”’ of the epistle to Montano. A framework for analysis is set 
up, dividing the poem into three main parts (‘‘I—Relato de la vida del 
poeta. II—Proceso de la contemplacién de Dios. IlI—Descripcién de 
un paisaje.”’), each of which is then further subdivided. ‘Por cierto que 
este desglosamiento de asuntos es sélo un artificio y no un riguroso cuadro, 
inaudito en principio, pero facilita la excursién por los 451 versos de 
muchas figuraciones imaginativas, variados afectos y pequefio universo 
de palabras engarzado en tercetos . . .”’ (p. 102). 

The rest of the book is concerned almost exclusively with the epistle 
itself. There are two sections, the first a detailed analytical exegesis of 
each subdivision of the text, and the second an attempt at a stylistic 
synthesis of the poem as a whole. 

Such an exegesis is a valuable and practical guide for the reader of 
the poem, explaining difficulties of syntax, subtle changes in tone, the 
meaning and sources of the mystical imagery. See, for example, the 
following tercet (vv. 82-84) and Professor Lefebvre’s helpful paraphrase: 


Ojos, oidos, pies, manos y boca, 
hablando, obrando, andando, oyendo y viendo, 
serdn del mar de Dios cubierta roca. 


“La enumeracién de ‘ojos, ofdos, pies, manos y boca,’ con sus respectivas 
acciones dispuestas en forma inversa, hacen un ir y venir de palabras que 
cambia el tono del hilo afectivo que se devana; el poema cobra velocidad 
y saca el 4nimo de un estado, del que dejé con los versos anteriores, al 
que ahora presenta : Todas las facultades corporales firmes (no vacilantes) 
como roca inmersa en el oleaje divino” (pp. 138-139). It seems to me 
that he occasionally misreads a line, as on page 136, when he assumes 
that “inmaterial’’ modifies ‘“‘mundo” rather than “‘belleza’” (vv. 73— 
74: “. . . asi destilaré de la gran cara / del mundo inmaterial, varia 
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belleza . . .””), whereas the context is one of material nature (v. 67: 
“tierra,”’ “drbol,” “hoja’’). But, on the whole, Professor Lefebvre’s 
exegesis greatly illuminates the text of one of the most important poetic 
epistles of the Spanish Golden Age, an epistle which, though anthologized 
by Bohl de Faber and edited by Don José Maria de Cossfo in Cruz y Raya, 
had yet to undergo the double process of explication and evaluation. 
(Cf. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., ““Explication as Criticism,” in English Institute 
Essays, 1951.) 

As for his stylistic synthesis or generalization, Professor Lefebvre’s 
principal finding is that there is a fundamental dualism of concepts and 
of phrases which pervades the whole poem, a balanced dualism primarily 
deriving from that of the soul and God, which is the main theme of the 
poem. Perhaps not unrelated to this, it seems to me, is the coordination 
of elements reflected in Aldana’s use of the conjunction y, especially to 
begin a tercet, or new sentence, what Lefebvre calls his ‘‘encabalgamiento 
sintactico.” 

The book contains, as an appendix, a brief anthology of some of 
Aldana’s least known poems. Despite numerous typographical errors, 
poor paper, and a weak binding, the unusual format of this book, with 
its unindented paragraphs and long, narrow pages (11 cm. X 26 cm.), is 
both attractive and convenient. 

Alfredo Lefebvre’s very personal enthusiasm for Aldana, as man and 
poet, makes this book an exciting introduction to an exciting figure of the 
sixteenth century. Its readers will realize, moreover, that, besides the 
Montano epistle, other poems by Aldana, especially some of his sonnets 
(ef. Hispania, XX XVII [1954], 310-312), call for similarly perceptive 
and thorough study. 

Euras L. Rivers 

Dartmouth College 


The Phantom Chapters of the Quijote. By Raymond 8. Willis, Jr. 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1953: 128 pages. 


In this brilliant essay Professor Willis starts from the evident premise 
that Cervantes in the Quijote presents life as a constant flow. Chapters, 
therefore, acceptable enough in a novel of chivalry, with its continual 
repetition of virtually the same episode, could here be no more than 
apparent incisions. Yet sufficient evidence shows that both parts of the 
great novel were not merely printed, but composed and disposed, in 
separate chapters. 

The syntactical indications of the type “La del alba seria .. . ,” once 
a puzzle to commentators, are now recognized as signs of an altogether 
new technique, which, although seemingly countenancing interruptions, 
in reality bridges them, and in fact annuls them. The breaks, as it were 
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in a baroque ‘trompe |’eil,’ are not really there at all, and the discovery 
of that fact can be a delight, one of the many that are gradually being 
discovered in Cervantes. 

Professor Willis has carefully and perceptively scrutinized the closings 
and openings of all the chapters, and shows in specific detail how “at 
one or the other margin of the fissure between chapters, or at both margins, 
the text is tense with a stylistic thrust whose direction is ultra-liminal. 
At the anterior threshold of the gaps, the lines of force tend onward; at 
the posterior they tend backward; and in either case the thrust continues 
in strength until the junction is effected across the gap .. .” (p. 17 f.). 
The flow between the chapters runs at many levels and with the aid of 
many devices, some simple and obvious, others of great cunning, some 
downright paradoxical yet effective. In his examination of all this the 
author bears in mind the contrasting techniques of the chivalric romances, 
the pastorals, the Lazarillo, and, most convincing of all, that of Ave- 
llaneda’s false continuation, the perfect foil (p. 111 ff.). 

Although Profesor Willis seems to avoid the word ‘baroque,’ he has 
brought to the student of baroque art a further proof of the subtle 
deliberation which underlies its apparent nonchalance. It is all the more 
striking because of the author’s own classical restraint and the admirable 
lucidity of his style. 

JosePH E. Gilet 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Sources of Hojeda’s ‘‘La Cristiada.”” By Sister Mary Edgar Meyer, 
O.8.F. (University of Michigan Publications: Language and Litera- 
ture, Volume XXVI.) University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1953: xii + 233 pages. 

Perhaps no literary form calls for more scholarly elucidation than the 
epos, because no other genre rested on such respectable foundations or 
drew to such an extent on the literature and the learning of the past. 
This monograph sets out to trace the reading of Hojeda in the writing of 
his poem, which deserves such attention as one of the best pieces of 
Golden Age poetry and one of the few successful epics of the age as a 
whole. 

Sister Meyer has undertaken a difficult task, since La Cristiada pre- 
sents a rich blend of the different literary traditions of its period, being at 
once an original case of the survival of mediaeval lore into the Golden 
Age, and also a mature example of a long poem deriving from classical 
and Italian models. 

La Cristiada exists in a good modern critical edition by Sister M. H. P. 
Corcoran (Washington, D. C., 1935). It was this publication that, 
according to Sister Meyer, inspired her own study, which is meant to be 
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a tool with which to undertake a study of the poem itself. Sister Meyer, 
after setting down the few known facts of the poet’s life, and making a 
brief survey of what she calls “reflections of the Golden Age in La 
Cristiada” (which is the nearest she comes to literary criticism), proceeds 
to her main task, namely the arranging of the source-material and her 
discussion of it in seven different chapters. These range in subject from 
the influence of ancient poetic practice to traces of the Infancy gospels and 
such theological matter as angelology. Her study is completed by an 
appendix of biblical references in the poem, a bibliography and a general 
index. 

As far as the identification of actual sources is concerned, the writer 
has clearly set out Hojeda’s debt to such recognised predecessors as Vida, 
Tasso, DuBartas and Hernandez Blasco, not to mention ancient writers; 
she has also substantially added to the list by giving convincing evidence 
of Hojeda’s use of the contemporary religious prose of Luis de Granada, 
Ribadeneira, Antonio de Villegas and Alonso de Cabrera. It can now be 
confidently stated that much of the devotional material and the popular 
religious legends, of which there is much in La Cristiada, comes not from 
Patristic and other mediaeval sources (although there can be no doubt 
that the poet was a well-read Dominican), but from the abundance of 
Castilian sermons, martyrologies and religious treatises. Sister Meyer 
also shows Aquinas and Augustine to be the chief doctrinal sources, 
with an occasional trace of Sudrez’ recent re-statements. A wide knowl- 
edge of Migne’s two Patrologias and other editions of Christian literature 
can be seen throughout this study and there can be no doubt that much 
reading has gone into its preparation. On the whole, it can be said that 
Sister Meyer has laid bare the extent of Hojeda’s reading and the multi- 
plicity of his sources, direct and indirect. One should also commend her 
clear comprehension of the limits of her methods, when, as in the lucid 
conclusions to each chapter, she warns against too easy dogmatising and 
the deceptiveness of a hasty choice where there is evidence of more than 
one possible source or where no obvious source can even be suggested. 
Thus one gets some sense of the interplay of ordered knowledge and of 
imaginative selection that must characterise any such creation as an epic 
or a tragedy. 

Another, and a novel, proof of the seriousness of her conclusions is 
provided by Sister Meyer’s use of the available documentary information 
on Spanish colonial libraries and the kind of literature exported to the 
New World. For this she is, of course, greatly indebted to Professors 
J.T. Medina, I. A. Leonard (it is strange that she did not use his compre- 
hensive study, published in 1949), and José Torre Revello. These 
scholars cannot, of course, make up for what has been lost, so that much 
must still be left to speculation. Sister Meyer does not always appear 
to be fully aware of this. 
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Something should be said, on the other hand, of the ways in which 
this interesting study does not come up to expectations. The chief fault 
would seem to be that too much information is supplied without a suffi- 
cient critical sense of what is relevant. Hojeda is often shown to have 
used late and very secondary sources. Why, then, give in detail supporting 
erudition that really belongs to foot-notes, and in shortened form at that? 
It might be said that Sister Meyer could often have followed with profit 
her own wise advice and have severely subordinated and reduced the 
host of facts that crowd in on the source-hunter. Some chances have 
been lost to study Hojeda’s use of traditional material, the significant 
point being that many of his choices of different versions and interpreta- 
tions were dictated by his own good poetic reasons. The present reviewer 
knows from his own research that such fertile subjects as Hell, Heaven, 
allegory and the blending of pagan and Christian elements form the 
imaginative essence of the poem, and give it its stature and profundity. 

On the score of references and bibliography, Sister Meyer shows a 
certain unsureness: some texts are quoted in one place in Latin and in 
another in translation; more than one edition of the same work are some- 
times given and used; while it is difficult to see why one should refer to 
Valbuena Prat on such a subject as the role of Gamaliel in the Christian 
tradition. Also, it seems rather strange that the writer had to depend 
upon the BAE for texts of Cervantes and the epics of the Golden Age. 
In these and in other cases the bibliography and the text show striking 
gaps and appear to be rather out-of-date. 

In order not to appear ungrateful or ungracious, one should, in con- 
clusion, stress once more the positive value of this study. It is a careful, 
if uncritical, compilation which will be of considerable help to any reader 
of Hojeda. The riches of La Cristiada are still unexplored and they will 
greatly reward any student of Golden Age poetry at its best. 

FRANK PIERCE 

The University of Sheffield 


La novela espatiola 1700-1850. By Reginald F. Brown. Bibliografia de 
Archivos y Bibliotecas, Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, Madrid, 
1953: 221 pages. 


Professor Brown has compiled, with the most meticulous care, a vast 
amount of information, never before brought together, much of it inac- 
cessible, and some of it completely new. The material is presented in 
two separate sections, the first, chronological, and the second, alphabetical, 
and both with complete data about all the printings and publishers of the 
items listed. There are, in addition, appendices, one particularly valuable, 
on the printers and booksellers of the period, in Valencia and Barcelona, 
as well as in Madrid, and a long introduction explaining the content of 
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this bibliography, which, the author announces, is soon to be supplemented 
by a history of the Spanish novel over the same period. In the history, 
Professor Brown will doubtless clear up many of the questions raised by 
the work under review, which is more useful for the study of the taste of 
the reading public in the period than for the history of the novel as a 
literary form. 

The main problem arises out of the disparity of the works listed. The 
author states that he has included prose works written by Spaniards 
residing in and outside of Spain, works of a certain length, having the ° 
character of fiction, and written for the amusement of a large reading 
public (p. 14). Collections of tales and anecdotes of varying length and 
provenance are considered, as are even the miscellanies of “pliegos de 
cordel,”—the prose counterparts of the “coplas de ciego” so vigorously 
condemned by Meléndez Valdés—relating, for the rapidly growing number 
of readers, the lives of saints and famous historical figures. The term 
“fiction” is used loosely to include compositions in the form of letters or 
dialogues, often without story or characters to hold them together. And 
the test of popularity leads to the inclusion of Cadalso’s Noches ligubres 
and the Vida of Torres Villarroel, which, Professor Brown concedes, are 
not really novels, but were read as such, as the many printings and editions 
of the works prove. It seems much more likely, on the contrary, that 
these works were so widely read, not as works of fiction at all, but rather 
as “true stories” about real people; in one case, the sensational experience 
of a well-known poet, and in the other, the adventures of the most 
extravagant and popular figure of the eighteenth century. 

Granted that it is difficult to provide a satisfactory definition of the 
novel that would apply to the whole period under consideration, the reader 
yet requires more precise indications as to the meaning Professor Brown 
assigns to the term and the types of works he includes under it. He 
announces that the word “novela” is used for the first time in 1788, as a 
subtitle, by the author Domingo Ugena, to characterize his work En- 
tusiasmo alegérico ..., and comments that this work has less of the 
modern novel than almost any other of the period. But he does not explain 
how it differs from the modern novel, what he means by the latter, or what 
that particular author had in mind when he referred to his book as a 
novel. The word “novelista” was commonly used in the eighteenth cen- 
tury for a news-writer, our journalist. The definition of the novel given 
by the Diccionario de autoridades is “historia fingida y texida de los casos 
que comunmente suceden, o son verisimiles. . . .” It would be helpful 
to know how far this statement characterizes the works under discussion. 
Or, to begin at the other end, if we use the term retrospectively, with 
modern and contemporary models in mind, it would be useful to know 
which, if any, of the items listed do correspond to our current idea of 
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the novel. The example that occurs to us immediately is the Historia del 
famoso predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas ..., in which Padre 
Isla does create a world with people in it that reflect more or less persons 
living in the world outside. Fray Gerundio is, of course, an imitation 
of the Quijote, and this Bibliography lists many such imitations and 
continuations, some of them quite curious and little known. Aside from 
these, many of the titles are reminiscent of the different kinds of “cuadros 
de costumbres” so popular in the eighteenth century and in the first half 
of the nineteenth. Professor Brown draws no distinction between the 
short story and the sketch of manners, between the tale and the didactic 
or moralistic essay or article. Occasionally, in a footnote, he suggests that 
an item is “eostumbrista, mds bien que novelesea,” as in Note 5, p. 42, in 
reference to Morir viviendo en la aldea, y vivir muriendo en la Corte, by 
Antonio Mufioz, but he makes no such reservation when dealing with a 
similar work, the anonymous Madrid por dentro y el forastero instrutdo 
y desengaiado, a popular pamphlet, not unlike Torres’ Suefios morales, 
and many others utilizing the same device of dialogue between a resident 
of the capital and a stranger from another period or from the provinces, 
in which the latter is taken around and shown how life in Madrid has 
deteriorated from the good old days, or is initiated into the pitfalls awaiting 
the newcomer to the capital. If the “novela” can be stretched to include 
Madrid por dentro, why not the Optica del cortejo by Ramirez y Géngora; 
if the universally popular “fisiologias” dealing with types and professions, 
why not Cadalso’s Eruditos a la violeta and many others, equally “fic- 
tional”? The fact is that much of the writing, during a good part of 
the period studied, is similar in aim, instructive as well as entertaining, 
and alike in character, content and tone, whatever the external amalgamat- 
ing form, be it “historieta” or “sainete,” and however it appeared in print, 
as a separate “folleto” or an article in a popular magazine. It is unques- 
tionably interesting to know what people read for their entertainment, as 
literacy increased, and this Professor Brown clearly shows in his Bibliog- 
raphy, but it may be more confusing than enlightening to include many 
of these works under the heading “novel.” This whole question of where 
“costumbrismo” ends and fiction begins has, moreover, been competently 
handled in sources he does not refer to, in the long introductory study by 
E. Correa Calderén, in Costumbristas espafioles, t. I (Madrid: Aguilar, 
1950) and by Margarita Ucelay Da Cal, in Los Espafioles pintados por 
si mismos (1843-1844) published by El Colegio de México, 1951. 
However, if the Bibliography does not outline the history or develop- 
ment of the novel, it does point to the varied ingredients that were to be 
used by all the modern Spanish novelists, namely, the fragments left by 
the disintegration of the later picaresque novels, sketches of manners pro- 
duced under the eighteenth century impulse to observe, examine and 
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record everything visible, whether spontaneously or after foreign models 
such as the Spectator, and seasoned according to the new taste for the 
picturesque and the popular, which, in Spain, at least, goes far beyond 
literature, into life, with the upper classes slavishly imitating the eus- 
toms and costumes of the populace. The picaresque is dissolved in the 
picturesque, just as the traditional adventures of the picaro are dissolved 
in the real experience exhibited in the modern autobiography. And it is 
this evolution of public taste that the Bibliography particularly illuminates, 

Professor Brown divides his period into two segments of unequal 
length, from 1700 to 1826, and from 1826 through 1850, and deals in the 
latter part with the character and decline of the romantic novel as well as 
with the rise of the realistic novel, about which he has much to say that 
is new. Students of Spanish literature will await with interest the 
appearance of his history of the modern Spanish novel. 


Eprrn F. HetMan 
Simmons College 





